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ON HIS FRIENDS, 


BY MESKIN ALDARAMY. 


[From the Arabic.] 
With conscious pride I view the band 
Of faithful friends that round me stand, 
With pride exult that I alone 
Can join these scattered gems in one: 
For they’re a wreath of pearls, and I 
The silken cord on which they lie. 


’Tis mine their inmost souls to sce, 
Unlock’d is every heart to me; 
To me they cling, on me they rest, 
And I've a place in every breast: 
For they’re a wreath of pearls, and I 
The silken cord on which they lie. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Supreme Court Judges of Mas- | 
sachusetts have decided, four to three, 
that the amendments to the municipal 
suffrage bill proposed by its opponents, 
which provided that it should not take 
effect until ratified by the people, would 
be unconstitutional, and that the Legisla- 
ture itself must decide the matter. The 
square issue, therefore, will now come | 
before the Legislature. | 

———_ —+or—_—_ — 

Mr. Thomas E, Strange, an irate Demo- 
cratic member of the Boston School Board, 
has seriously proposed to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to change the method of 
electing the school board, in order to 
prevent the majority of legal voters from 
electing such a board as they wish. His 
avowed reason for this is that the women 
voters of this city ‘‘hold the balance of 
power between the two principal political 
parties,” and have generally voted for 
Republican candidates. He said: 

If there is not a change in the method 
of election, next year will witness a school 
board composed of twenty-three Republi- 
cans and one Democrat. If this state of 
things is permitted, the women voters of 
the city, about 10,000 in number, will be 
in absolute contro! of the committee. 

He admitted that this action ‘might be 
counterbalanced if the Democratic women 
were to enroll themselves as voters, but 
we do not seek that end. We should de- 





plore any condition which would make 
such action necessary.” 


——+~@r— — 


Mr. Strange proposes to secure Demo- | 
cratic representation on the school board 
without the votes of Democratic women 
by providing that no voter shall cast a 
ballot for more than five of the eight 
members to be elected, thus ensuring 
three members to the minority. Dr. Wm. 
A. Dunn, a former member of the board, 
said he favored this change ‘‘because the 
Democrats had been excluded from the 
board by the action of the women voters.” 
Senator Cronan asked who would be eli- 
gible to vote as to the proposed change. 
Mr. Strange said he thought it should be 
submitted to the people, but that ‘only 
male voters’ should pass upon it. | 
| 
| 

The religious issue was of course at the | 
bottom of the trouble, the anti-Catholic 
position taken by the majority of the | 
women voters being the chief fault found | 
with them by Mr. Strange and Dr. Dunn. 
The latter declared that ‘Mrs. E. Trask | 
Hill is as powerful as fifty male members 
of the Committee of One Hundred. She 
is the active agent of the Committee, aid 
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the relentless pursuer of the Catholics. 


She is always present at the meetings of 
the school board, and has the members 
under constant espionage.” 


—_—__ ~+or —_——_ 


A good deal of excitement was mani- 
fested at the hearing. Mr. Strange made 
sO many grave misstatements that even 
those who sympathized with his object 
regretted his words. He said, for in- 
stance, that the Boston school board had 
an “antipathy” to teachers who had been 
educated in our own normal schools, pre- 
ferring British-Americans, etc. 

—s 

Whatever may be the abstract merits 
of minority representation in general, it 
is not likely that our strongly Republican 
Legislature will adopt it in this isolated 
instance for the express purpose of pro- 
moting the election of Democrats to the 
Boston school board. The Democrats 
have in their own hands the remedy for 
the state of things of which they com- 
plain. Let them encourage the Demo- 
cratic women to fulfil their political 
duties, instead of dissuading them from 
doing so, as has been the case hitherto. 
It is best for the women, for the schools 
and for woman suffrage that women of 
all creeds and parties should take an in- 
terest in the public schools and io the 
school elections. But so long as the 
Democrats systematically hold back their 
women from voting, they cannot com- 
plain if the Republican women have 
things their own way. 





-_ «2 a 


A bill now pending in the Ohio Legis- 
lature makes women eligible to all school 
offices, and also provides that women may 
vote at school elections. The committee 
on elections, to which the bill was re- 
ferred, was addressed by Mrs. C. Mc- 
Cullough Everhard, president of the Ohio 
Equal Suffrage Association. She called 
the attention of the committee to the fact 
that the women who had come to address 
them were housekeepers and home-lovers, 
that they were there not as orators, but to 
talk in a business way with the persons in 
authority. ‘The committee listened atten- 


tively, questioned the speakers, and at | 


the close agreed to report the bill to the 
House. 


=—e, _ 


A bill is pending in the Iowa Legisla- 


ture to raise the age of protection for | 


girls from thirteen years to eighteen. It 
ought to pass. 





~~ 
or 


Miss Mary Philbrook, of Hoboken, pre- 


sented herself before the examiners in the | 


Superior Court at Trenton, N. J., on Feb. 
20, as a candidate for admission to prac- 
tice as an attorney. She has studied law 
for several years with J. F. Minturn. No 
woman had ever before applied for admis- 
sion to the New Jersey bar, and the jus- 
tices decided to submit the application to 
a mecting of all the judges at an early 
day. If it is granted, Miss Philbrook can 
be examined at the June term of the 
court. 


«~*® 
aa 





A bill to give unmarried women the 
Parliamentary franchise on the same 
terms as men was recently defeated in 
the Nova Scotia Assembly by a vote of 17 
to 16. The Halifax Herald gave a report 
of the long and spirited debate over the 
measure, which had able advocates. 





—~or—__—_- 


The Woman's Signal, London, says: 
“One of our White Ribbon comrades in 


New Zealand has sent us a letter and | 


newspaper article, showing that the 
recent participation of women at the 
polls was attended by the tokens for 
which we have been looking. 
Stout, one of the newly-chosen Members 
of Parliament, returned thanks to the 
women of Wellington, to whom he owed 
his election. He had never known an 
election in which such a kindly feeling 
had been shown among the candidates, 
and he felt sure this was one of the re- 
sults of women’s franchise. Although he 


| had been engaged in many elections, he 


had never before seen a committee so 
loyal, steadfast, and hard-working, and 
he was bound to say that the ladies had 
worked harder than the men, and had put 


him at the top of the poll. Sir Robert | 


Stout stands at the head of the legal pro- 
fession in the colony, and has devoted 
himself unsparingly to public affairs, hav- 
ing had s jarge share in making the his- 
tory of New Zealand. He is a fine 
speaker, and the foremost Prohibition 


Sir Robert | 


champion in the colony. 

present at the meeting, and expressed 
| her heartfelt thanks for the loyal way in 
| which the temperance people had sup- 
| ported her husband.” 


— ~2> — 


The women students of the Columbian 
University at Washington, D. C., which 
| has for some years been co-educational, 
| are going to found a “*Lucy Stone scholar- 
ship” in that institution. 


———_—_+ on ——___—_ 


The lines from the Arabic, printed at 
| the head of our first page this week, are 
from a volume of Arabian poetry col- 
lected more than half a century ago by 
Prof. Carlyle, Cambridge Professor of 
Arabic. This poem was sent by Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch, who says: ‘It seems to 
apply to Lucy Stone.” 


oe 
BROOKLYN CONVENTION AND BANQUET. 


The Kings County, N. Y., Political 
Equality League held a two days’ con- 
vention in Brooklyn, at Historical Hall, 
on Feb. 22 and 23. The attendance was 
good, and areport of the proceedi ngs will 
appear next week. 

The convention was followed by a 
‘subscription dinner’ at Wilson’s, Pierre- 
pont Street Assembly Rooms, which was 
a brilliant success. ‘Three hundred ladies 
and gentlemen sat down at the tables. 
The dinner, preceded by a charming solo 
by Mrs. Katherine A. Anderson, accom- 
panied by piano, was followed by speeches 
and vocal music. Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood 
presided, and gave an opening address. 
Short speeches were made by Susan B. 
Anthony, H. B. Blackwell, Rev. Anna 
Shaw, Madame Korany, of Syria, Miss 
| Alice Stone Blackwell, Rev. W. 8. Dixon, 
/and Mrs. Carrie L. Chapman-Catt. The 
| addresses were interspersed with songs 

appropriate to the occasion by Mrs. 
Anderson, one of which was a very amus- 
| ing imitation of a rooster’s crowing, made 
by a party of native Maoris, whom she 
/had interviewed in New Zealand. The 
affair closed with the Battle Hymn of the 
| Republic, the entire audience joining in 
| the chorus. 
| This was the first suffrage banquet ever 
held in Brooklyn, and the expressions of 
| Satisfaction would seem to indicate that it 
will prove the precursor of many similar 
social festivities in the ‘‘City of Churches.” 
H. B. B. 





“2 
THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI CONGRESS. 


| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL , FEB. 18, 1894. 
| Editors Woman's Journat : 


The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
| gress met in this city Feb. 13—16. Mrs. 
| Mary Lynde Craig, a delegate from Colo- 
rado, addressed the congress by invita- 
| tion, at the instance of Gov. McConnell, of 
| Idaho, with the approval of Gov. Prince, of 
| New Mexico, Gov. Richards, of Montana, 
| president of the congress, H. B. Whit- 


| more, of St. Louis, Chairman Parsons, of | 


} 


the Colorado delegation, and others. Mr. 
Howells, a lawyer from Oregon, had pre- 
| viously introduced a resolution that suf- 
| frage should be extended to female citizens 
by the national government. The Reso- 
| lutions Committee reported against the 
| resolution. 
Mr. Howells decided at the proper time 


to bring up his resolution, and it was | 


upon this that Mrs. Craig was invited to 
speak from the platform. She accepted 
the invitation. The congress, composed 
| of a large body of intelligent business 
|men and six women (there were two 
women last year at the congress in Den- 
ver), gave her the best of attention and 
cheered her appearance and speech. At 
its close one man sprang up and moved 
that the resolution be laid upon the table. 
| His motion was seconded and put, the 
| result was doubted, and the ayes and noes 
were taken by States. The result was a 
tie—240 for laying on the table and 240 
against it. President Whitmore declared 
| it not tabled. 


Lady Stout was 





} 





Judge Van Derwerker, of | 


| Yuma, Ari., one of the vice-presidents of | 


| the congress, went down from the stage 
and secured a solid vote against the reso- 
|lution. (Suppose we send one of our 
| leadersto Arizona to educate Judge Van D. 
| by making his procedure work to his dis- 
| advantage. ) 
As the Trans-Mississippi Congress is 
| organized, Judge Van Derwerker could 
have cast 30 votes if no one put himself 
| had been present, and no State could have 
cast more than 30 if it had had 100 dele- 
gates present. I think there were three 
‘on the Arizona delegation. While the 





| 


mutter was still pending, Mr. Majors, of 


Montana, Hugh Craig, of Colorado, and 
others of the brightest and best men in 
the congress, introduced themselves to 
Mrs. Craig, and re-assured her as to the 
result. Meanwhile one man declared that 
such a resolution sent to Washington, 
D. C., would make the congress ridicu- 
lous. But it went through all the same, 
and will be presented with the other res- 
olutions. 

Mrs. Craig was placed upon the com- 
mittee on organization, consisting of 88 
members, 4 from each of 22 States and 
Territories. She was sent from Colorado 
as a delegate by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to represent the city of Redlands. 
The six lady members were treated with 
great courtesy, being placed on impor- 
tant committees. Miss Estelle Reel, super- 
intendent of schools for Laramie County, 
Wyoming, at the instance of the Wyo- 
ming delegation, was made the vice- 
president for that State. 

A DELEGATE. 


A BEAUTIFUL OLD AGE. 


In a new volume of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner’s delightful essays called ‘‘As we 
Go,” and originally printed in the Editor’s 
Study of Harper's, he says, ‘‘The secret 
of a beautiful old age is as well worth 
seeking as that of a charming young 
maidenhood. For it is one of the com- 
pensations for the rest of us in the decay 
of this mortal life, that woman, whose 
mission it is to allure in youth, and t» 
tinge the beginning of the worid win 
romance, also makes the end of the world 
more serenely satisfactory and beautiful 
than the outset, and this has been done 
without any amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; in fact, it is 
possible that the Sixteenth Amendment 
would rather hinder than help this gra- 
cious process.” 

We don’t think so, Mr. Warner! In- 
deed, there is many a suggestion, in the 
tender and benignant picture that follows, 
of one whose whole life was an effort and 
a plea for the active realization of that 
same Sixteenth Amendment. 

Mr. Warner says: ‘The eyes, if the 
life has not been one of physical suffer- 
ing, usually retain their power of moving 
appeal; the lines of the face may be re- 
fined by a certain spirituality; the gray 
hair gives dignity and sweetness and the 
charm of contrast; the low, sweet voice 
vibrates to the same note of femininity, 
and the graceful and gracious are grace- 
ful and gracious still. Even into the face 
and bearing of the plain woman, whose 
mind has grown, whose thoughts have 
been pure, whose heart has been expanded 
by good deeds or by constant affection, 
comes a beauty winning and satisfactory 
in the highest degree.” Cc. W. 


te 


MOTHERS AND INFANTS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I think it possible that through your 
columns I may come into communication 
with some of your readers in a way that 
will be mutually helpful. 

I have been engaged for many years in 
helping the mothers of young infants, 
when the circumstances of the case are 
not met by any other charity, or by any 
existing institution. Temporary help is 
usually all that is required. 

Often the best arrangement that can be 
made is to send a mother, with her infant, 
into the country, to do general house- 
work in a small family (sometimes only 


| to assist in the housework). According to 


her capacity the woman receives one dol- 
lar or two dollars a week, or works for 
board only. 

It has been a little more difficult this 
year to obtain good places by advertising ; 
and I take this method of asking whether 
there are not some families where a 
woman could be helpful in this capacity? 

As it is difficult to arrange matters by 
correspondence, I will mention that there 
is always a chance of meeting and con- 
ferring with a mother desiring such a 


| place, by calling in person, any Thursday, 


at 29 Fayette Street, Boston, between 
2.30 and 4.30 P. M; also that we happen 
to have an especially competent, well- 
recommended woman at present desiring 
a place. 

It should be understood that ail the 
women we help are mothers, each with a 
young infant in hercare. I mention this 
because people are sometimes disap- 
pointed not to obtain, by calling on us, a 
worran without a child. 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ABEL F. STEVENS, of Wellesley, 
Mass., was the closing speaker on the 
affirmative in a recent debate on woman 
suffrage in the Wellesley Grange, and her 
speech fairly brought down the house. 

Mrs. Mary HALLOOK Foote begins in 
the February Century a four-part story 
entitled ‘‘Cceur d’ Alene,” dealing with 
the labor troubles in the mining regions 
of Idaho. The story is illustrated by the 
author. 

Mrs. Mary KENNEDY BROWN, who 
graduated last year from the Law School 
of Cornell University, was recently ad- 
mitted to the bar in Chicago. Mrs. Brown 
was the first women to enter the Cornell 
Law Department, and was one of the two 
chosen from that department to speak at 
commencement. 


Mrs. MILLICENT GARRET FAWCBIT 
lately addressed an audience of women 
at Bloomsbury, England, on the exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary franchise to 
women. The meeting closed with the 
carrying of a unanimous resolution in 
favor of women suffrage, proposed by 
Mrs. Fawcett, and seconded by Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant. 


Miss E. U. YATEs will be in Massachu- 
setts from March 1 to March 10. Miss 
Yates is one of the very best of the young- 
er speakers on equal rights and kindred 
themes. Her address at the recent Wash- 
ington convention delighted every one. 
Any organization desiring to secure a lec- 
ture from Miss Yates during her stay in 
this State can address her at the WOMAN,8 
JOURNAL Office. 


Miss JANE MEADB WELCH, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who has done so much to interest 
women in the history of this country, is 
giving a course of lectures in Washington, 
D.C. During the past summer she pre- 
pared six new lectures: ‘A Plucky Lit- 
tle Colony,” ‘‘New York Under British 
Rule,” ‘‘William Penn and the Foundiag 
of Pennsylvania,” ‘‘A Great Proprietary,” 
‘Virginia and Captain John Smith,” 
‘*The Pilgrims and the Puritans.” 


Miss Kate H. Pier, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was recently admitted to practice 
before the United States Supreme Court. 
In 1886, Miss Pier and her mother en- 
tered the law department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and by hard work 
were both able to graduate the following 
year. Miss Pier’s efforts were largely 
instrumental in carrying through the 
Legislature the bill which made it pos- 
sible for her mother to be appointed 
court commissioner. Her father, Col. 
C. K. Pier, and her two young sisters are 
also attorneys. 


Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON is spending 
the wiater with her son in Boston. She 
is at work on her seventeenth book, to. 
be entitled ‘‘Famous Men of Our Times.” 
The Public Library of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has over three hundred copies of Mrs 
Bolton’s books in constant use, sv 
great is the demand for them. This 
shows that Mrs. Bolton’s work is appre- 
ciated in her own city. Her son, Mr. 
Charles Knowles Bolton, in a contest 
with thirty applicants, was lately ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library ia 
Brookline, near Boston. 

Mrs. ANNA C. ELy is strongly reeom- 
mended for election to the Board of Over- 
seers of the Poor in Dedham, Mass. Mrs. 
H. L. T. Wolcott and other influential 
women of Dedham say, in a card to the 
voters: ‘‘We ask her election, not only 
because it is manifestly fitting that a 
woman should serve upon the Board, when 
the majority of those receiving assistance 
are women and children, but also because 
in the domestic arrangement of our alms. 
house and in the placing of dependent 
children in suitable homes, Mrs. Ely’s 
advice and personal effort would be of 
value to the town. It is at least desirable 
that one member of the Board should 
reside near the centre of the town, espe- 
cially in cases of urgent need. Mrs. Ely 
has already had years of experience, and 
has done admirable work as an officer of 
the Women's Relief Corps, and we feel 
assured that the duties attendant upon 
the office of Overseer would receive her 
time and her earnest attention.” Women 
have long been doing excellent service 
as Poor Law Guardians in England, and 
the movement to elect a larger number 
of women as Overseers of the Poor is. 
worthy of every encouragement. It is 
curious, but gratifying, that this move- 
ment is supported by some of the strong- 
est opponents of suffrage for women. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
We continue this week the report of 
the 26th annual meeting of the National- 
American W. 5S. A. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 


The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, read her annual 
report. She reviewed the encouraging 
events of the year, mentioning especially 
the Colorado victory.; the telegram of con- 

ratulation sent to the Colorado women 
3 500 women of Wellesley College, 

ass.; the great campaign now in pro- 
gress in New York; the arousing of 
Michigan women to renewed zeal and 
effort by the action of the Supreme 
Court in setting aside the municipal suf- 
frage law ; the formation of a State Equal 
Suffrage Association in Texas ; the amend- 
ment of the parish councils bill in the 
British House of Commons so as to give 
suftrage to both married and single wom- 
en, and the extension of full suffrage to 
the women of New Zealand. Mrs. Avery 
read an interesting report from the U. 8S. 
consul at Auckland, New Zealand, of the 
last election there, which has already ap- 
peared in the WOMAN's JOURNAL. She 
continued : 

‘“‘As a member of the National Council 
of women, the N. A. W. 5S. A. has the 
opportunity of bringing its principles to 
the notice of women who would never of 
their own motion attend a suffrage meet- 
ing, and I feel that the next public meet- 
ing of the Council, which will be held in 
this city next spring, will prove an im- 
mense help to our cause in showing the 
interest of women of all creeds and in- 
terests in the public questions agitating 
the nation. This meeting will not be 
simply a gathering for the presentation 
of addresses to popular audiences, but a 
Congress of women which will convene 
for deliberate consultation and considera- 
tion from the woman’s standpoint on the 
questions which are now decided by men 
only. It will be unlike any meeting ever 
held, and while each association in the 
Council (there are now seventeen), will 
have an equal right, irrespective of its 
numerical strength, to bring forward its 
special work for consideration, a more 
general recognition of the need of the 
ballot will surely be an outcome of the 
meeting. 

‘Lec me make a few suggestions for 
future work. The Pilgrim Mothers’ Din- 
ner, originated in New York by Mrs. 
Blake and the workers there, is an annual 
gathering which it would be well to in- 
augurate in every city, either by a few of 
our workers or under the auspices of the 
Suftrage Association. It convenes women 
of all lines of thought, and, at a delight- 
ful social gathering, they hear suffrage 
presented in the form of brief after-din- 
ner speeches. If managed on a good busi- 
ness plan, it can bear its own expenses 
and be arranged in good style. 

‘In many cities there is now being made 
by men a strong effort towards severing 
the municipal government from partisan 
politics, and securing the recognition of 
the undoubted fact that the municipality 
is a corporation for business purposes. 
Such an attitude of the public mind will 
go far towards showing to many who are 
not yet reconciled to the idea of women 
in politics, the righteousness and wisdom 
of women having a voice in the manage- 
ment of a corporation which exists for the 
benefit of men and women alike, or ought 
to, though in many cases it does not. ‘This 
seems to me an opening for the woman 
suftragists to urge upon men and women 
the duty of all women to help to make 
their own city a better place in which to 
live, cleaner, healthier, safer, morally 
and physically, for their children. 

‘*An immense amount of evidence can 
readily be gathered by any one turning 
her attention to this issue, of the benefit 
to the municipalities where women have 
had, and are having, the right to a voice 
in the city affairs. New Zealand, Kansas, 
Wyoming, will furnish examples by the 
wholesale. Cull such information from 
your suffrage and daily papers; they are 
tull of it, if you only look for it. Use it 
in meetings held for the study of munici- 
pal reform. 

“Can we not urge the ministers of our 
respective cities, who favor equality for 
women, to preach at least once a year 
upon this theme? It will do no harm to 
try, even if it brings only a refusal, for it 
may suggest to some of them the beauty 
of the old aphorism that ‘one hour of 
justice is worth seventy years of prayer.’ 

“In conclusion, let us realize that ten 
women united for earnest purpose are not 
simply ten times more powerful than one 
woman standing for the cause. In union 
there is strength, and more strength, and 
more strength; and we must feel it our 
chief work to crystallize into organized 
form the mass of public sentiment which 
is growing so mightily in favor of the 
cause for which all true lovers of liberty 
should pledge themselves to work faith- 
fully till the dawning of the day which 
shall usher in the true Republic—when 
we shall see upon our flag not two, but 
four and forty stars. Organize, organize, 
organize!” 

Miss Anthony said Mrs. Avery had 
not mentioned the granting of school 
suffrage in Connecticut. 

Mrs. French, of Rhode Island, epoke of 
the great gains in Rhode Island. Since 
July 1, married women can make con- 
tracts, and a law has been passed that 
every city shall have a police matron, to 
be appointed on the petition of twenty 
women residents of the city. This gives 
the women a curious little shred of suf- 
frage, since the mayor can appoint only a 
woman for whom twenty women have 

titioned, and if the women do not agree 
he must make a selection among their 

One matron has proved so 
successful that her sala 


was raised $300, 
and everybody is pleased. 
Mrs. Ellen i. Bolles, of Rhode Island, 


candidates. 


said the Supreme Court of that State held 
that school suffrage could not be granted 
without a constitutional amendment, but 
many women were serving satisfactorily 


on school boards. A married woman can | Since the successful organization of 


now make a will and manage her own 
estate. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, 
said in that State a married woman can 
make a will, make contracts, and collect 
the rents of her real estate. Last week 
the Kentucky House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 79 to 14, passed a bill equal- 
izing curtesy and dower, and allowing 
married women the control of their per- 
sonal property; and a woman for the 
first time has been put on the school 
board. 

Rev. ANNA H. SHaw: I congratulate 
the married women. It will soon be al- 
most as good to be married as to be single! 

Miss E. U. Yates: I wish to congratu- 
late the Rhode Island women with sane 
husbands upon being able to make a con- 
tract. Women with insane husbands have 
had that right for some time. 

Mrs. Eva Munson Smith, of Illinois, 
said there had lately been a new and origi- 
nal protest against taxation without rep- 
resentation in that State. ‘he city 
licenses the liquor saloons and gets all 
the license money, but the county has to 
build the jails, court-houses, asylums, 
etc., to take care of the results of the 
saloons. The farmers pay seven-tenths 
of the tax for these institutions, and have 
no voice on the license question. The 
Illinois State Grange has issued a protest 
against this, as a case of taxation with- 
out representation, and demands that the 
farmers shall have a vote on the question 
of license. ° 

Mrs. Hale, of Connecticut, said suffrage 
sentiment is spreading rapidly among all 
the little towns of that State. Since the 
granting of school suffrage, women are 
taking a great interest in improving the 
schools. ‘The 128 Granges of the State 
have all been asked officially to discuss 
woman suffrage, and nearly all of them 
are doing it. The State Grange has 
passed a strong suffrage resolution. 

Mrs. GREENLEAF, of New York: 
Friends from Hartford lately visited us, 
and became so enthusiastic that they went 
home and not only registered themselves 
but got twenty-five more women to do 
likewise. 


REPORT OF SOUTHERN COMMITTEE. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Southern Work. Miss Laura Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, gave her report as follows: 


Last year the number of the members 
of the Southern Committee was increased 
by four new names, Mrs. E. 8. Hildreth, 
of Alabama, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of 
South Carolina, Mrs. Ella C. Chamberlain, 
of Florida, and Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of 
Virginia, these ladies representing the 
gain of four Southern State Suffrage Asso- 
ciations added during the year to the Na- 
tional-American W. 5S. A. 

The chairman was afforded an opportu- 
nity of appealing to the convention for 
donations to the Committee, and in re- 
sponse to the appeal the following friends 
made donations: Mrs. Cornelia H. Carey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $10; Dr. Mary D. Hus- 
sey, East Orange, N.J., $1; Mrs. Mary 
A. Davis, Washington, D. C., $5; Mrs. 
Marilla M. Ricker, Washington, D. C., $5; 
Mrs. Marian H. Skidmore, Lily Dale, 
N. Y., $20; Miss Eliza Titus Ward, 
Washington, D. C., $5; Mrs. E. B. Diet- 
rick, Boston, $20; Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Somerton, Pa., $5. Four copies of the 
Illinois Suffragist from Mrs. Mary Barnes, 
of Illinois; aud from the respective edi- 
tors, one hundred copies of the Woman’s 
Recorder, Toledo, O.; one hundred copies 
of the American and Business Woman’s 
Journal, New York; seven hundred 
copies of the Woman’s Column, Boston. 
Six hundred leaflets, ‘‘A Solution of the 
Southern Question,” from H. B. Black- 
well; and two thousand National Bulle- 
tins, ‘Why Democratic Women Want to 
Vote,” from Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 

A meeting of the Southern delegates 
was called, and it was decided to distrib- 
ute the papers and literature among the 
States, each State president sending in 
the names of persons to whom the papers 
were to be sent. 

In the Executive Committee meeting it 
was voted, on motion of Miss Clay, that 
the Business Committee be asked to con- 
sider the practicability of sending a lec- 
turer through Arkansas and Mississippi, 
at the expense of the Association. Miss 
Clay made this motion because she felt 
the pressing need of such work in those 
States, and the funds of the Southern 
Committee were not sufficient to under- 
take it. Nothing came of this applica- 
tion, however. 

In response to a circular letter, the 
chairman, Miss Clay, of Kentucky, and 
the treasurer, Mrs. McDiarmid, of Arkan- 
sas, were re-elected. 

Mrs. Dietrick’s donation of $20, being 
specially given to Virginia and Georgia, 
was promptly sent to the presidents of 
those States. The Committee voted $10 
to work in South Carolina, $10 to Flor- 
ida, and $15 to Texas. This was sent to 
Mrs. Rebecca Henry Hayes, the ap- 
pointed vice-president of Texas; and was 
most usefully and successfully employed, 
for in May a State suffrage organization 
was effected, of which you will hear from 
its president. 

In February, the Southern work suf- 
fered a severe loss in the suspension of 
the Woman's Chronicle of Arkansas, 
caused by the prolonged ill health of its 
brave editor, Miss Cunningham. This 
leaves the Southern suffragists without 
a distinctive organ, and is the withdrawal 
of a powerful instrument of educating 
public sentiment. 

On March 13 and April 19, the Commit- 
tee were cheered and their funds replen- 
ished by donations of $25 and $10 from 
the Political Equality Club of Meriden, 
Conn., and Miss Mary H. Williams, of 
Washington, D. C., respectively. These 
donations were gratefully acknowledged 
by letter and in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
and the Woman's Tribune. A donation 
of literature specially to the Kentucky 
E. R. A. from the Mass. NationalW. S. A. 





was also thankfully received. 





Texas through the efforts of Mrs. Hayes, 
there are but three Southern States still 
non-auxiliary to the N. A.W. S. A., West 
Virginia, North Carolina and Mississippi. 
In North Carolina, Mrs. Virginia D. Young 
bas endeavored to bring into line the suf- 
frage sentiment known toexist there. In 
Mississippi, the chairman has written a 
number of letters to ladies who, in re- 
sponse, have given encouraging reports 
of the suffrage sentiment existing, but so 
far no one to take the lead in organizing 
has been found. No work has yet been 
undertaken in West Virginia, because, as 
our Committee is composed of the presi- 
dents of the respective States, each one 
has had little time and energy to spare 
from the work in her own State. We 
trust, however, that in another year, care- 
ful and diligent work can be done in the 
States still unorganized. The State re- 
— will show valuable work in every 

outhern State, and a wise expenditure of 
the money in those States which have 
been assisted from the funds of the Com- 
mittee. 

In response to a circular letter of Feb. 
19, 1894, the Committee has voted $15 to 
Maryland, $15 to Louisiana, and $15 to 
‘Texas. 

A very cordial endorsement of the in- 
vitation of the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association to the National-American to 
hold its next annual convention in Cincin- 
nati, as promotive of the interests of the 
Southern work, has been given by every 
member of the Committee, the only quali- 
fication of warm support coming from 
Missouri, which wants the convention 
further west, and from Georgia, which 
wants it further south. 

The report of our treasurer shows the 
state of our funds. We have only a smal! 
amount with which to commence the 
work of the new year, and we ought to 
have the means to put a lecturer in the 
fields where there is hope of a good return, 
and this without depending upon the 
National-American either for funds or 
supervision; for its burdens are onerous 
enough in other directions. For this and 
other purposes, we should have several 
hundred dollars, and an earnest appeal is 
made to suffragists every where, by liberal 
donations, to put this sum at the com- 
mand of the Committee. 

From my opportunities of observation 
as chairman of this Committee, I wish 
to express my strong conviction that the 
Southern work is equal in importance to 
any presented to this convention. I 
tremble lest, in our hopeful anticipation 
of the results of the campaigns in New 
York and Kansas, we shull repeat the 
bitter experience of 1890 in South Dakota 
and Mississippi. While all our eyes and 
efforts were turned to South Dakota, an 
opportunity was offered in Mississippi 
which, with half the labor vainly expended 
in South Dakota, might have resulted in 
a victory even surpassing in importance 
one in South Dakota. 

The South is a far more hopeful field 
than is reveaied at acursory glance. ‘The 
progress of woman suffrage sentiment in 
it cannot be measured altogether by the 
number of successful lectures and big con- 
ventions; for its people are largely agri- 
cultural, and such expressions of senti- 
ment are chiefly to be looked for where 
there is a preponderating urban popula- 
tion. Its people are more homogeneous 
than those of any other section of our 
country of equal size, and when once a 
foothold is gained for any principle, its 
growth can spread rapidly. Woman suf- 
frage, with an educational qualification, 
is singularly adapted to solving the chief 
political difficulties of the South, and suf- 
frage extended to the limits of safety is a 
political article of faith of its dominant 
party. It requires no great acumen to 
perceive that our country is now in a 
political ferment such as has not been 
known for a generation. What elements 
will come to the top as aresult? I believe 
that if we are wise woman suffrage can 
be made one of the great political issues 
in the near future. It requires no pro- 
phetic sight to foresee that in determining 
the direction of political movement every 
section of the country will have a very 
important influence, and notably the 
South, which is almost solid for the domi- 
nant political party. Can this National 
Association afford for one moment to cease 
watchful, fostering care over the progress 
of our principles in 4 section of the country 
which in every human probability must in 
the near future give the determining im- 
pulse to the direction of national politics 
for a generation? 

There can be but one answer to such a 
question. We cannot allow the work to 
languish in the South. And we need not 
be troubled by fearing that what is given 
to the South at this crisis is taken from 
New York and Kansas. There is no argu- 
ment for woman suffrage which can be 
brought to bear upon the politicians of 
those States so powerful as pointing to 
the rapid growth of the movement in the 
South. The South, whether justly so or 
not, is thought to be the conservative sec- 
tion of the country, and when the move- 
ment is seen to be strong there, the poli- 
ticians will know that the time for hesita- 
tion and delay is past, and all parties will 
be in haste to gain the favor of the new 
element that can no longer be kept from 
political power. 

Miss Blackwell reported that through 
the efforts of Mrs. Tudor, of Baltimore, a 
flourishing local auxiliary to the Mary- 
land Equal Suffrage Association had just 
been formed there, which entitled the 
State Society to the extra delegate 
allowed by the national constitution for 
every additional 100 members. 

Telegrams of congratulation were re- 
ceived from the Girard (O.) W.S. A., the 
Cook Co. (Ill.) W.S. A., and from Mrs. 
Virginia M. Travers in behalf of the E. 
8. A. of Springfield, Mo. 

Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of Virginia, in 
reading the report from that State, 
mentioned the bad condition of the 
prisons, and the need that women should 
vote in order to bring about an improve- 
ment. 





Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, formerly 
of Virginia, said she was glad to have one 
bh any woman make a public protest 
against the management of the prisons. 

here are now at hard labor in the 
Virginia State Prison one boy of nine 
years old, one of ten, one of eleven, five 
of twelve, and sixty-one boys under six- 
teen years of age. If women did not need 
the vote for anything else, they needed it 
to improve the prisons of the South and 
Southwest. 

Mrs. Stansbury, of Colorado,said woman 
suffrage could not have been carried in 
that State but for the Australian ballot. 
She advised the friends of equal rights in 
every State to work first for the Austra- 
lian ballot, and then for the submission 
of woman suffrage. 

Miss Anthony introduced Miss Cath- 
erine Spence, of Australia, saying humor- 
ously, **This is the Australian ballot.” 

Miss Spence said South Australia was 
the birthplace of woman suffrage. Wom- 
en obtained municipal suffrage there in 
1863, six years before they got it in Eng- 
land. At the first election, her brother 
was defeated for mayor by the women, 
who had just got their votes and did not 
know how to use them (laughter). Miss 
Spence explained the system of propor- 
tional representation. 

Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the Committee on Southern Work, 
made a strong appeal for funds for that 
work. Shesaid: ‘This money is given 
to the States least able to help themselves. 
Kentucky, for instance, has never taken 
adollar. Like New York, she bears her 
own expenses. Texas last year received 
a double share. Her territory is vast. 
From a peculiarity in her constitution, 
the Legislature cau give women full suf- 
frage, and a very liberal sentiment exists 
among ‘Texas men. Texas may yet be the 
fifth star on our flag. If fifty dollars had 
been spent on a before 1890, it 
might now be a suffrage State. The 
published report of our work speaks of a 
donation from the Miss. W. 8. A. It 
should read from the Mass. W. S. A. 
Mississippi is still unorganized. We 
would gladly send a lecturer through 
Mississippi, and Arkansas has been asking 
for help. There ought not to be a con- 
stitutional convention in North Carolina 
with nothing done to bring this question 
before it. Three States ought not to be 
unknown ground to the N. A. W. S. A. 
The South is a section noted in the 
past for political genius. The country is 
in a state of ferment. What will come to 
the top? I believe that if we are wise, 
woman suffrage can be made one of the 
national issues within a few years. All 
contributions for the Southern work 
will be gratefully acknowledged.” 

Mrs. A. A. CLAFLIN: As a Massa- 
chusetts woman who, at the time of the 
Mississippi Constitutional Convention, 
took a great interest in its action, and 
was much impressed by the strength of 
its woman suffrage vote, I wish to add a 
word of appreciation of Miss Clay’s re- 
marks. We have spoken in joke to-day 
about the relative advantages of being 
married or single women. We cannot 
help being glad on this occasion that the 
chairman of the Southern Committee re- 
tains the name of Clay, since she shows 
that that name is still distinguished for 
oratory and earnestness. 

I beiieve many persons in the North, 
otherwise favorable to our cause, have felt 
that the solid South, with its phalanx of 
ignorant colored women, was the greatest 
aifficulty in the way of any national 
extension of the franchise to women. But 
the greatness of the general is sometimes 
shown by his taking advantage of the 
greatness of his obstacle. It was by 
means of the Heights of Abraham, which 
stared him in the face, that General 
Wolfe was able to climb to his victory of 
putting the French out of Quebec. South- 
ern women who are advocating our cause 
intend to put an educational qualification 
in the very forefront of their proposition. 
‘Thus our work in the South may mean 
finally not only the extension of the fran- 
chise to white women, but also the attain- 
ment of an educational qualification for 
all voters. So the solid South may be 
our Heights of Abraham, by which we 
shall reach a greater victory. 

But neither the South nor any other 
section will stay permanently solid in the 
face of the advance of woman suffrage. 
One of the best results of the suftrage 
organization and effort is the union which 
it brings about between the women of 
different sections. Whether we favor the 
Democracy or the Populists, or remain 
sublimely Republican, we, in this work, 
leara to know and esteem each other. I 
never saw her face or took her hand, but 
I love Virginia D. Young, of South Car- 
olina, and I am sure no one who has 
heard her speak can feel any animos- 
ity to Laura Clay, of Kentucky. Such 
united work is a great force for patriotism 
and the union of our country. Perhaps 
I am still somewhat under the spell of 
her eloquence, but I believe there is a 
oy deal of political good sense in what 

iss Clay has said. 

A number of sums were then pledged 
for the Southern work. A list of these 
will be given separately. Miss Anthony 
explained that any money sent to the 
National Treasurer, with the specification 
that it was for the Southern work, would 
be placed at the disposal of the Southern 
Committee. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young was intro- 
duced by the president as ‘‘from the good 
old Huguenot State of South Carolina.” 
She was warmly received by the conven- 
tion, many of whose members, like Mrs. 
Claflin, apparently knew her by by repu- 
tation and loved her already. Mrs. 
Young made a brief and touching re- 
sponse. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon was devoted to the me- 
morial service for Lucy Stone and other 
friends who have passed away during the 
year. This will be reported separately. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 


There was a large attendance. Among 


—.. 


the persons on the platform were Leonard 
Rhone, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Grange, and Dr, 
John Tremble, secretary of the same 
organization. Mr. Rhone said that for 
twenty-seven years the National Grange 
had tried woman suffrage and found it to 
work excellently, and at its last national 
convention the Grange had indorsed this 
movement. 

Miss Anthony expressed satisfaction to 
see 80 many men in the audience. ‘There 
was a hearty welcome for all of them. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, 
spoke on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in the South.” 
and Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of Virginia, on 
‘**House-cleaning in the Old Dominion.” 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New York, 
described the active campaign now in 
progress for the constitutional amend- 
ment in that State. Madame Hanna K. 
Korany, of Syria, presented ‘* Woman Suf- 
frage from an Oriental Standpoint,” and 
the closing address was given by Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, of New York, 
secretary of the King’s Daughters. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


The report of Mrs. Upton, chairman of 
the credentials committee, showed 86 
delegates present from twenty - three 
State Associations, a large increase over 
the attendance at the beginning of the 
convention. 

The morning was devoted chiefly to dis- 
cussion as where the next annual conven- 
tion should be held. There were invita- 
tions to the Association to meet at Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta and Washington, D. C. 
There was a prolonged and lively debate, 
the arguments for remaining at Washing- 
ton or for going elsewhere being muc 
the same that had been urged at the last 
two annual meetings. Speeches in favor 
of Washington were made by Mrs. Biake, 
of New York, Mrs. Bissell, of Ohio, 
Aaron M. Powell, of New Jersey, Mrs. 
Colby, of Nebraska, and last, but not 
least, by Miss Anthony. Speeches in 
favor of moving were made by Mrs. 
Murphy, Mrs. Gefts, Miss Gifford, Mrs. 
Mattie McLellan Brown and Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, of Ohio. Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, Miss Lucy E. Anthony and 
Rey. Anna H. Shaw, of Pennsylvania, 
Henry B. Biackwe)l and Mrs. Ellen B. 
Dietrick, of Massachusetts, Miss Laura 
Clay, of Kentucky, Miss H. Augusta 
Howard, Mrs. Miriam Howard Du Bose 
and Mrs. Claudia Howard Maxwell, of 
Georgia, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, of Rhode 
Island, Mr. Catt and Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman - Catt, of New York, and by 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham and Dr. Agnes 
McNaughton, of Michigan. Five St.tes 
uniting in asking to have the vote taken 
by States, it was so taken. The District 
of Columbia gave five of its six votes 
for Washington, and one for Atlanta; 
Nebraska gave two votes and a fraction 
for Washington, one and a fraction for 
Cincinnati; New York gave 12 votes for 
Washington, 3 for Cincinnati, and 5 for 
Atlanta; New Jersey 2 votes for Wash- 
ington and 3 for Atlanta; Ohio 2 votes 
for Washington and 9 for Cincinnati; and 
the Massachusetts National was solid for 
Washington. Connecticut, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Rhode Island, and South 
Carolina were solid for Cincinnati. Kansas 
gave 5 votes for Cincinnati and 2 for 
Atlanta. Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ver- 
mont were solid forAtlanta. The total 
vote stood, Washington 29, Cincinnati 57, 
Atlanta 67. New York, South Carolina 
and half a dozen other States then changed 
their votes to Atlanta, giving it a clear 
majority of all the votes cast. This was 
the most exciting session of the conven- 
tion, and the only one at which there 
was much difference of opinion. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Miss Catherine Spence, of Australia, 
gave an address on ‘*Proportional Repre- 
sentation.” 

The following amendments to the by- 
laws were adopted : 


To amend By-Law II., Sec. 1, so as to read: 
Any State Woman Suffrage Association may 
become auxiliary to the National-American 
Association by paying annually into its treasury 
ten cents per member of the State Society and of 
its paid-up auxiliaries. 


To amend By-Law II., Sec. 2, so as to read: 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer of each 
auxiliary Association to send to the Treasurer 
of the National-American Association, before 
January Ist of each year, a list certified to by 
its Recording Secretary of its paid-up members, 
together with their post-office addresses. 

To amend By-Law II., Sec. 3, so as to read: 
Every State Auxiliary Association shall be 
entitled to send three delegates to the Annual 
National Convention, and one delegate in addi- 
tion for every one hundred members of the State 
Society and of its paid-up auxiliaries. 

To amend By-Law III. so as to read: All 
delegates-at-large specified in Sec. 4 of By-Law 
II., and chairmen of standing committees, must 
present credentials properly signed by the Presi- 
dent and Recording Secretary of the organization 
represented. Contributors to the N. A. W. S. A. 
shall receive a card zigned by the treasurer of 
that Association which shall serve as credentials 
for the members of that body who are not dele- 
gates from other bodies. 

To amend By-Law VIII. by striking out and 
after the word ‘‘country,” and puting Local 
Arrangements and Railroad Rates at the last, 
erasing Hotel and Convention Headquarters. 


To amend By-Law VIII. by adding the follow- 
ing sentence: All money collected by or belong- 
ing to Standing Committees shall be turned into 
the treasury of the National-American W. S. A., 
that sum to be drawn at any time by an author- 
ized person on the committee without the signa- 
ture of the President and Recording Secretary of 
the N. A. W. S.A. 

To amend By-Law 1X. so as to read: The 
report of the Treasurer shall be read at the 
second business session of the Annual Conven- 
tion. The books shall close Jan. 1. 

To amend By-Law X., Section 4, so as to read: 
The Recording Secretary shall attend all busi- 
ness meetings of the Association and the meet- 
ings of the Executive and Business Committees, 
and shall keep a correct record of the proceed- 
ings of the same, and perform all other duties 
usually pertaining to such office. 

To amend By-Law X. by adding Sec. 12: The 
annual report prepared by the Secretary of each 
State Association and approved by the President 





of that Association must be read as written, and 
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any alterations must be made from the floor in 
open Convefition. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 

This wa3 one of the best evenings of 
the convention. Mrs. Mirlam Howard 
DuBose, of Georgia, spoke ou “Some 
Georgia Curiosities’; Miss Harriet A. 
Shinn, of Illinois, presideot of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Stenogra- 
phers, on ‘Woman Suffrage from a Busi- | 
ness Woman's Standpoint’’; Miss Eliza- 
beth U. Yates. of Maine, on ‘*Fashionable 
Thinking”; and addres-es were mide by 
Mme. Hanna Korany, of Syria, and Rev. | 
Anna H. Shaw. 

SUNDAY. | 

Rev. Marion Murdock, of Ohio, who | 
was to have preached the convention ser- 
mon this year, was unable to be present, 
but other women ably filled the gap. Miss 
E. U. Yates, of Maine, who is a licensed 
preacher of the Methodist church, read a 
hymn, and it was sung by a large choir 
under the direction of Prof. Wheaton. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe offered prayer. 
Rev. Anna Shaw read a Scripture lesson 
from the third chapter of the Book of 
Revelations, and preached from the 
eleventh verse of that chapter, ‘‘Let no 
man take thy crown.” Miss Yates made 
a collection speech, after which Mrs. 
Howe recited. by request, ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 


MONDAY MORNING. 


The reports of the Congressional Com- 
mittee, the Federal Suffrage Committee 
and the Petitions Committee were given 
by Mrs. Clara B. Colby, and that of the 
Presidential Suffrage Committee by Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell. On motion of Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, it was voted that 
a telegram of love, remembrance and 
regret be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. The report of the Columbian 
Exposition Committee was read by its 
chairman, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. As 
is well known, the brunt of the great 
labor involved in getting up the World's 
Congress of Representative Women was 
borne by Mrs. Avery and Mrs. Sewall. 
Mrs. Avery, in her report, gave credit to 
almost everybody who worked for the 
Congress, except herself—a fact to which 
Miss Anthony called attention at the end. 





COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION REPORT. 


There is a most valuable and interesting 
bit of unpublished history which seems 
to me to form an integral part of your 
committee’s report. It concerns the ori- 
gin of the Board of Lady Managers, and 
this Association should be proud to be 
able to feel that to our president is largely 
due the recognition of women in official 
capacity at the World’s Fair. 

ihe fact that women were not officially 
recognized during the Centennial Exposi- 
tion was a great disappointment to all 
women interested in the advancement of 
womankind, and while it was suggested 
on all sides that women must have a voice 
in the management of the World's Fair, 
it remained for Susan B. Anthony to take 
the initiatory step in the matter, which 
led to the creation of the Board of Lady 
Managers. She invited, personally by 
letter, women of official and social posi- 
tion to meet at the parlors of the Riggs 
House to consider this matter. 

At this meeting, Mrs. Conger, wife of 
Senator Conger, of Michigan, was chosen 
chairman, and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
secretary. 

Miss Anthony was not present, fearing 
lest her well-known radical views might 
hinder the progress of aflairs in the direc- 
tion she wished them to take, but she 
restlessly walked about her room, anx- 
iously awaiting the result. 

Several meetings followed this, and a 
committee was appointed to wait upon 
Congress, asking that the commission 
should consist of both men and women. 
Previous to this, the World’s Fair bill had 
been brought before the House, and Miss 
Anthony saw that there would not be 
time for a committee appointed by the 
women’s meeting to act. She therefore 

repared petitions, sent them to women 
n Official life, asked them to obtain signa- 
tures of oflicial people, and turn the peti- 
tions in to the committees in the House 
and Senate having charge of the World’s 
Fair business. 

On the strength of this petition there 
was added to the bill an amendment 
which provided for the appointment of 
women on the Board, and the amend- 
ment carried. Mr. Ca: dler, chairman of 
this committee, said the thought of both 
the committce and House was for a small 
commission of women, and not one of the 
size afterwards appointed. 

Miss Anthony’s sel f-effacement was per- 
haps the wisest thipg under the circum- 
stances, for the board, as appointed, un- 
connected with woman suffrage or woman 
suffragists, proved an immense source of 
education to the conservative women of 
the whole world—an education not needed 
by the radical women in our own ranks; 
but I think the time has surely come 
when the truth of this history should be 
known to all 

The Worild’s Congress of Representa- 
tive Women in May was conceded to be 
one of the most successful of the entire 
series of that remarkable week. It was 
crowded to overflowing long before the 
time announced tor the meeting at each 
of its sessions. 

There were twenty-four Depaitment 
Congresses held during that week, and, of 
them all, that held by our Association 
called forth the greatest amount of inter- 
estedcomment. ‘The thousands of women 
brought together by the prospect of hear- 
ing so many different subjects discussed 
seemed to realize that the political ques- 
tion underlay all other questions of re- 
form, philanthropy and education. 

The program of our Department Con- 
gress was embellished with the design 
“Above the Senior Wrangler,” with 
which we are familiar, and the portraits 
of Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Stone and Miss Anthony, as we felt that 
it was a wise expenditure of money to 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Orr, of Youngstown, O., is en- 
gaged with her husband in the undertak- 
ing business. The opera house in Youngs- 


| town employs a woman as ticket-taker at 
| the door. 


By the will of Mrs. John Clay, who for 
the past six years conducted her late hus- 
band’s stock farm in Kentucky, $50 per 
year is bequeathed to be expended on 
every superannuated horse on the farm, 
with no work. 


The New York Legislature has enacted 
a law which authorizes the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of New York 
City to set aside each year $30,000 for the 
use of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

One of the social abominations of 
Alaska has just been abolished by the 
action of United States Marshal Orville 
T. Porter, whose name should hereafter 
be gratefully remembered by all woman- 
kind. The evil in question is the pur- 
chase of native women for wives on the 
part of the white men, for some trifling 
barter. 

The following are the recently elected 
officers of the Boston Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union: Mrs. A. J. Gordon, 
president ; Mrs. H. A. Perkins, secretary ; 
Miss E. J. Webster, treasurer; Miss E. 
French, Mrs. A. A. Rockwood, Mrs. Maria 
Upham Drake, Mrs. E. F. Underhill, Mrs. 
V. G. Ballard, Mrs. Jennie Allyn, Mrs. E. 
M. Allen, Mrs. E. W. Darst, Mrs. Mary 
Lunn, vice-presidents. 


A Good Citizenship Society has been or- 
ganized at Warren, Mass., to study the 
principles of good citizenship and pro- 
mote the observance of the duties imposed 
thereby. Men and women are members, 
no fees are required, and the society is 
already discussing taxation and represen- 
tation. Good Citizenship Societies on 
this basis cannot fail of finding convinc- 
ing logic for municipal suftrage for women. 


The Springfield Republican commends 
the ‘‘Woman’s Number” of the Boston 
Post, and says: 

Mr. Grozier will find his profit in this 
venture. He leads the record in this par- 
ticular ‘‘novel feature’’—and it is ‘*novel- 
ties” that modern journalism seeks, in 
company with the dealer in ‘‘notions.” 
The Post does well to express its gratitude 
to the women who made this ‘‘scheme” or 
‘*sidea” so much of-a success. 


A Chinaman in Oregon was betrothed 
in China some years ago to a bride only 
two years old. He had never seen her 
since, but six months ago he was married 
to her by sewing together two cards on 
which the particulars of the betrothal 
were written and sending them to China. 
He received a similar pair of cards from 
the bride. Now a United States judge 
has decided that the wife may land in this 
country, because the marriage, being valid 
in China, is valid here, and even a Chinese 
may have his wife with him. 


The British Woman’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation has created a new department, 
that of an Industrial Home for Inebri- 
ate Women. Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown 
is the superintendent, and has outlined a 
large number of proposed employments, 
twenty-six in all, under the three heads 
of the home, garden and manufactures. 
The funds for this commendable enter- 
prise are to be raised through drawing- 
room meetings of the local branches, 
which are to be made commemorative of 
the twentieth anniversary of the Ohio 
Crusade. 

On January 18, a recent photograph 
and a statuette in Parian marble of Miss 
Florence Nightingale were presented to 
the Nurses’ Home of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. The statuette was given by 
Henry Bonham Carter, Esq., of London, 
whose sister modelled the figure about 
1860, soon after the close of the Cri- 
mean War. It therefore represents Miss 
Nightingale at the time of her most re- 
markable achievements. The photograph 
was taken in 1892, at the instance of Miss 
Nightingale’s brother-in-law, Sir Harry 
Verney, and by him it was presented to 
the Hospital. 

A wonderful work is being done during 
these months of great need by the women 
of the Emergency Association of Chicago. 
They are receiving hundreds of appli- 
cants daily, ascertaining their circum- 
stances, recording the same and their 
names and addresses, examining as to 
their fitness and capacity for work, con- 
ducting a large employment bureau, in- 
vestigating and reporting each case, find- 
ing homes, listing names and addresses 
of those willing to furnish the same, 
writing and sending hundreds of let- 
ters, secuving railway passes maintaining 
work stations, furnishing work and wages 
to over 500 women, keeping several sets 
of books, overseeing and teaching the 
work done in the sewing rooms, and not 
one cent contributed to the cause has been 
paid out io salaries. It is estimated that 











something like $10,000 will be needed to 


sustain their working stations alone until 
next menth. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MY PUSSY’S ADVENTURE. 


I am going to tell you a true story 
about my Pussy. 


I am sure every little man and woman 


who will read this story loves dumb 


animals, and is sorry that they cannot, 


like us, talk about their troubles, and tell 
us when they are hurt, or need our help. 

But my Pussy found a way to make me 
understand, as you will see. 

When I[ went down to my cottage at 
the seashore last summer, I took all my 
pets with me. 

One of them isa pretty young Pussy. 
Had she been an old kitty, I do not 
believe she would have done what this 
foolish little cat did. 

But you shall hear the story for your- 
selves. 

One morning I was lying in the ham- 
mock, enjoying a nice swing. It was very 
quiet all around me, while off on the 
water there was hardly breeze enough to 
move the boats that were floating over 
the smooth bay. 

There were no street noises to be heard 
anywhere, but once in a while I caught 
sight of a country cart, loaded with fruit 
and vegetables, going along the road. 

Pretty soon one passed the foot of our 
hill. Just then I heard a quick, sharp 
cry. Was some one hurt? I wondered. 

I looked in the direction from which 
the sound came, and there was my Pussy, 
holding up one of her paws, and trying 
to shake off a live clam. But the harder 
the poor little thing tried to get rid of the 
clam, the tighter the clam held on to her 
little soft velvet paw. 

I got up and went to Pussy. She was 
standing beside a pail full of freshly dug 
clams, which some boy who had been 
down on the beach, clamming, had left 
there. 

**You poor little thing,’ I said, tak- 
ing her up in my arms. [ tried to pull 
oft the clam, but the harder I tried, the 
tighter he held on to Pussy’s paw. 

Pussy was uervous, and I dare say the 
clam felt nervous, too. 

I called the young man who was visit- 
ing at our cottage, but the clam would 
not let go of Pussy’s paw for him, either. 
So we carried Pussy into the house, when 
my guest took a hammer and pounded 
the clam’s shell until he was glad to let 
Pussy stop crying and run away. 

After that Pussy was careful never to 
stop and put her paw into a pail ful! of 
live clams.— Our Little Men and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


_Pike—lL hear that a number of ballots 
were thrown out in my district as defec- 
tive. Dyke—What was the defect? Pike 
—Cast for the wrong candidate.— Puck. 


Van Stockmare (showing his prize cat- 
tle)—There, Miss Greenleigh, is a very 
tine specimen of a young bullcalf. Miss 
Greenleigh—Ob, yes! that’s what youcall 
a cow-boy, isn't it?—Brooklyn Life. 


Tommy—lI wish that barbers’ poles were 
made of peppermint candy. 

Susy—They wouldn’t be yours if they 
were. 

Tommy—Well, a feller could take a lick 
at ’em sometimes, anyhow. 


‘*How did your son do at college last 
year, Mrs. Wilkins?” ‘‘Very well indeed. 
He did so finely as a freshman that he got 
an encore.” *“‘A what?” ‘An encore. 
The faculty have requested him to repeat 
the year.’’—Hurper’s Bazar. 


On the World’s Fair grounds one day a 
tall woman went up to the ‘*general infor- 
mation” woman and asked: “Is _ this 
where you tell people what they want to 
know?” ‘Yes, ma’am.” ‘Well, I’ve 
been looking for them lagoons I’ve heard 
so much about. Can you tell me what 
building they arein?”—New York Tribune. 


An instructive dialogue is reported to 
have taken place at the opening day of 
the Sussex Assizes. A juror rose in the 
box to ask to be exempted from service 
on account of deafness. ‘‘Are you very 
deaf?” said the judge in a low tone. 
**Yes, my lord,” was the prompt reply. 
‘*You had better be sworn,’”’ said the 
judge.— London Globe. 


Jack Tompkins was one of the most 
popular and generous of men in his class 
at Harvard, but noted for his unusually 
large feet. One afternoon he was walk- 
ing along Beacon Street, and saw ap- 
proaching him a girl he knew. The girl, 
however, was looking down, apparently 
lost in reverie. Tompkins thought she 
was about to pass him without recog- 
nizing him, but just as she came opposite 
him she looked up suddenly and bowed 
very sweetly. A few days afterwards 
Tompkins saw her at a tea, and asked her 
how on earth she happened to recognize 
him, especially as she had been looking at 
the ground all the way down Beacon 
Street that day. 

‘‘Well, really, Mr. Tompkins,” said the 
girl, with a roguish smile, ‘‘I wasin a sort 
of a brown study, till I hapyoned to see 
your feet, and then—well, you know, I 
couldn’t help recognizing you then!”— 
Harper's. 





LIFE I8 MISERY 


|To many people who have the taint of 
| scrofula in their blood. The agonies 
| caused by the dreadful running sores and 
‘other manifestations of this disease ure 
| beyond description. There is no other 
| remedy equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
| «crofula, salt rheum and every form of 
| blood disease. It is reasonably sure to 
| benefit all who give it a fair trial. 

| Hoop’s Pitts cure all liver ills. 
| 








TrueReform “Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments for 
infants, freeing tham from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty, sensible dress. 


Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Patrerns for sale. Send for circular. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
Wagon calls daily in Se Sey poeper and Longwood, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy. 











Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If 80, provide yourself with one of our Mar- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be ut 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘“‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 








Complexion Preserved. 


OR. HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn an ‘an, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro-S 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. ss 
Superior to all face preparations & per- Gq 
tectly harmless. x all druggists or : 
mailed for &Ocents. Send for circular. “S34 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public tastitution, summer boarding house, private 
residence, or subdivision into build ng lote. Only 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Addr:ss Mrs, Suean 
T. Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 
premises, or H. B. Biackwell, 3 Park 8t., Boston. 

N. B.—Will pay any real estate agent, who first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of 

















Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 











READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human te. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. fi 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac-similes of tne author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x 10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R, Dorr. Tlustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELAcY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 84x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 
By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Lllustrated by 20 lar; 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. hit 
on" Size, 74 x11\% inches. Boxed. Price, 
2.50. 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By CuRTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” *‘Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NOEL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


+ | ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 
on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 
andring. Size,4%x5% inches. Boxed, Price, 
50 cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER OpTic. Above is the sixth volume_of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 


Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 


Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. I)lus- 
trated. 25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


‘The Current 
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Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 


® Literary and Family Paper @ 
Containing short stories A the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housek 
ing, women’s and children’s agra, 
fashion articles, practical hygiene. ach issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 

tions of the utmost value to every family, 

n addition to the vast fund of entertaini 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tre 
CurRRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made. 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Address:¢ 

¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
S Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the og written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concernin, 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, a», e 
book is not yet out. 


ALVINA CREAM 
bor Bonstifying the Complexion. 
Gsiseered other iapariectiona et socorty bt vomre 
"q restoring the com- 
vot pratpaid ourreseiptof Se. Use! Prof | Hubert 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL Soar | FOL) Mune 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman’s Jovurnat will be held at their office, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, March 
12, 1894, at 11.30 A.M. The stockholders are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jvut1a Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 


<4 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Twenty-five times since the great rep- 
resentative convention met in Cleveland 
in 1869 and organized the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the suffrag- 
ists of the United States have metin their 
annual conventions. One body, the Amer- 
ican, sometimes in Washington, but 
oftener elsewhere; the other body, the 
National, always in Washington. Since 
the union the National-American has met 
annually in Washington. Last year the 
constitution was wisely amended so as to 
meet in Washington biennially at the first 
session of each Congress, and in the inter- 
mediate year wherever it may seem best. 
Accordingly this year, having had its 
hearing before the Senate and House com- 
mittees, it was voted to meet next spring 
in Atlanta. 

Three very important steps have been 
taken by this convention. It was voted: 

1. To carry the woman suffrage gospel 
into the heart of the South. 

2. To raise $2,200 for the suffrage 
amendment campaign in Kansas, the 
battleground of 1894. 

3. To create a National Organizer and 
to appoint Mrs. Carrie L. Chapman-Catt 
to that position. 

Each of these steps will prove of great 
and lasting importance. The convention 
was also remarkable for its harmony and 
substantial unanimity. Even on the ques- 
tion of a migratory convention the vote 
stood 128 to 29. The outside attendance 
was not as large as in some years, but 
in view of the counter attractions of 
Moody and Sankey revival meetings of 
2,500 on the one side and of Irving’s 
wonderful acting on the other, the audi- 
ences were remarkably good. 

On the other hand, never before have 
Congressmen appeared in such force ata 
woman suffrage convention or been so 
conspicuous upon its platform. U. 8. 
Senators Carey of Wyoming and Teller of 
Colorado, Representatives Pence and Bell 
of Colorado, and Davis of Kansas, all 
took part in one of the evening meetings, 
while among the delegates were Mrs. 
Alice Pickler of South Dakota, Mrs. Alice 
Waugh of Indiana, Mrs. Martha Davis of 
Kansas, and Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf 
of New York, all wives of congressmen. 

The hearings before the woman suffrage 
committee of the Senate and the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House were as usual 
impressive by their moral earnestness and 
intellectual ability, and also by the array 
of intelligent and earnest women who 
crowded both the marble room of the 
Senate wing, and the room of the House 
Judiciary Committee, both hearings taking 
place on the same day at the same hour. 

The Memorial meeting for Lucy Stone 
was fittingly opened by Mrs. Howe in a 
beautiful address, and her benign face 
looked lovingly on the audience from the 
life-like portrait on the platform. 

H. B. B. 








RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, 


A hearing on the petition of the 
- Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women (the Harvard Annex) fora cbarter 
as Radclifte College was given by a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature at 
the Green Room on Feb. 28. More than 
300 persons, mostly ladies, were present. 
The petition was opposed by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnze, on the ground 
that the endowments were insufficient 
to guarantee the value of degrees issued 
by the new college unless they were ap- 
proved and certified by Harvard Univer- 
sity. Harvard had not pledged itself to 
do this. On the contrary, it had been ex- 
pressly provided that the Harvard presi- 
dent and faculty might terminate even 
their visitorial connection with Radcliffe 
College whenever they chose. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, said there 
seemed to be but one question before the 
committee, a doubt as to the future rela- 
tions of Harvard College io the Annex. 
That doubt is rather humiliating to the 
officers of Harvard. The University has 
never drawn back from any of the work 
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it has undertaken. The history of the 
institution certainly warrants the assump- 
tion that Harvard will not draw back 
from the work of educating women. 
Harvard began 250 years ago with a much 
smaller endowment than the Annex al- 
ready has. The degree matter is not the 
gist of the question. The great bulk of 
the work of the Annex has been done for 
young women who have never sought a 
degree. The question is, What instruc- 





tion is to be given? There can be no ob- 
jection, if it is thought necessary, to put | 
into the bill a clause requiring the degrees 
to be approved by Harvard. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney said that unless 
such a guarantee was put into the charter | 
she did not believe the rights of women 
would be safe in the hands of Harvard 
College. 

Mr. Anderson, counsel for the Collegi- 
ate Alumnz, said that if a clause were in- 
serted in the bill providing that all de- 
grees of the Radcliffe College should be 
approved by Harvard College, there would 
be no further objection to the incorpora- 
tion of the college. 

The representatives of the college 
agreed that the desired clause should be 
inserted ; and the hearing came to an end, 
amid mutual satisfaction. «Excitement 
has run very high over the matter, on 
both sides, and it is a cause for congratu- 
lation that good feeling has been restored. 

We congratulate the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, and Miss Alla W. 
Foster, their representative, on having 
secured this important improvement in 
the proposed charter. It was a brave fight, 
resulting in a signal victory for the prin- 
ciples of the higher education. The 
changes to be made will also necessitate 
a considerable delay in the granting of 
the charter, and will give time for that 
fuller consideration which the A. C. A. 
has thought to be desirable. A. 8. B. 


tor 


WESTERN MEN FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The sixth meeting of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Commercial Congress, described by 
a correspondent this week, was held in 
San Francisco, Feb. 13—17, with delegates 
from twenty-two States, for the consider- 
ation of Nicaragua Canal, overland rail- 
roads, harbor improvements, irrigation, 
arid lands, free coinage of silver, and sim- 
ilar questions of special interest to the 
far West. Among the delegates were 
Governors Prince, of New Mexieo,McCon- 
nell, of Idaho, and Rickards, of Montana, 
and six women—among them Mrs. Julia 
A. Easterbrook, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. 
Mary Lynde Craig, Redlands, Col.; Mrs. 
G. H. Warren, Denver, Col.; Miss Estelle 
Reel, Cheyenne, Wy., and Miss Nanon 
Gullixon, Oregon. Mrs. Easterbrook was 
the first lady ever sent to the Congress, 
being appointed by the mayor of Port- 
land as a delegate to the meeting at 
Ogden. 

Mrs. Easterbrook has had extensive ex- 
perience as a real estate agent, and in the 
pursuit of this business has had frequent 
occasion to travel about the coast from 
Oregon to Canada. She is deeply inter- 
ested in the subject of Indian schools. 

Mrs. Craig is a graduate of the law de- 
partment of the State University at Berke- 
ley, and was admitted to practice a little 
over a year ago. She is a member of the 
Pacific Coast Women’s Press Association, 
and was one of the distinguished speakers 
at the World’s Fair Congresses. 

Mrs. Warren, who, in recognition of her 
full-fledged citizenship, was made chair- 
man of a committee appointed to draft 
resolutions of thanks, made her report in 
a neat speech that won applause. 

Miss Reel, also a voter and a county 
school superintendent, and Miss Gullixon 
were members of this committee. 

Judge T. J. Howells, of Oregon, offered 
the following resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this congress 
that in furtherance of the principles of right and 
justice the right of the elective suffrage be ex- 
tended to female as well as male citizens of the 
republic. 

Governor McConnell said that the wom- 
en of the Trans-Mississippi States were 
profoundly interested in the deliberations 
of the Congress. They had sent dele- 
gates, and these delegates wanted to be 
heard on the all-important question—to 
them, at least—of woman suffrage, and he 
moved that Mrs. Craig, attorney-at-law, be 
invited to address the Congress at the 
opening of the evening’s session. 

Accordingly, Mrs. Craig’s address, able 
and effective, opened that evening’s ses- 
sion. She said in part: 

Some men think women do not want 
enfranchisement, but they do. They do 
not always acknowledge it; but every 
night thirty million women in the United 
States offer up a prayer for their political 
rights. They will feel degraded until 
these are given them. I want to see the 
word male expunged from the voting 
clause of the Constitution of this nation, 
and of every one of its sovereign States. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
the resolution back without recommende- | 
tion, and the chairman moved to lay it on | 
the table, saying that the committee had 





decided the question was one of national 
importance and of scope too broad to be 
considered by the Trans-Mississippi Con- 
gress. This motion was warmly con- 
tested, and was defeated. Judge Howell 
spoke briefly in behalf of the resolution, 
and it was carried by a vote of 251 to 211. 
The result was received with enthusiastic 
applause. Hats were thrown in the air, 
and there were many congratulations on 
the victory. 

That such a resolution should be offered, 
supported, and carried in a Convention 
consisting largely of prominent business 
men and of politicians (using the word 
in its best sense) is a matter of congrat- 
ulation, and is another evidence of the 
drift of current opinion. F. M. A. 


—~+ o> _____—_—. 
COLORADO NOTES, 


The Denver Equal Suffrage Association 
is making a study of town and county 
affairs, county and justice courts, and the 
‘Settlement of the Public Domain.” 


The Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
through its board of directors, has passed 
a resolution heartily approving ‘the 
efforts of the Woman’s Political Club to 
advance the interests of our city and 
State, by recommending the increased 
consumption of home products by every 
housekeeper in the Rocky Mountains.” 


Mrs. Helen T. Miller, president of the 
Women’s Political Club, was a resident 
of Chicago until about four years ago. 
She has been active in the work of the 
Women’s Exchange and the Women’s 
Christian Association of Denver, and is 
described asa winsome, womanly woman. 


The February number of The Great 
Divide, a handsome illustrated monthly 
magazine published at Denver, contains a 
history of the women citizens of Colorado. 


Judge Riner is quoted as saying, ‘‘I am 
now an ardent advocate of woman suf- 
frage, and believe it will prove an in- 
estimable blessing to Colorado. It brings 
politics to the fireside, and is a constant 
incentive to education on the great sub- 
ject of government.” 

F. P. McLellan offered the woman suf- 
frage resolution at the first People’s 
Party State Convention in Colorado, May, 
1892. With the aid of two other gentle- 
men, he supported it so zealously and 
persistently that it was adopted, despite 
much bitter opposition on grounds of 
expediency. Mr. McLellan is editor and 
manager of a paper just started at Colo- 
rado Springs, the Zi Paso County Herald, 
in which he says: 


Every member of the //erald Company 
is individually in earnest sympathy with 
Miss Frances EK. Willard, and with every 
woman who seconds her efforts. We en- 
dorse practically every sentence which 
she writes, and the editor personally 
would vote to nominate and elect her to 


the Presidency. F. M. A. 


ee 
THE COLORADO REPURT. 


The following report from Colorado 
was made to the National - American 
Woman Suffrage Association at its 26th 
annual meeting: 


DENVER, COLO., FEB. 12, 1894. 

In this our annual report, the promi- 
nent thought in our minds is our wonder- 
ful victory. Mere words fall into insig- 
nificance, and the pen falters, when we 
attempt to portray the year’s work. 
Knowing that we can never do justice to 
the intelligent and systematic plans that 
were executed, we respectfully submit 
the following: 

On April 10, 1893, the present officers 
of the Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion were elected, namely: Miss Martha 
A. Pease, President; Mrs. L. M. Stans- 
bury, Vice-President; Mrs. C. A. Bradley, 
Secretary, and Mrs. E. P. Ensley, Treas- 
urer. The constitution of Colorado pro- 
vides that the right of suffrage shall be 
granted the women under these condi- 
tions: That the bill shall pass the legis- 
lature, to be then submitted to the electors 
at the next general election, a favorable 
decision depending upon a simple majority 
vote. April 3 welcomed the tidings that 
our bill had passed the senate by a two- 
thirds majority. Then active plans for 
the coming campaign commenced. Imag- 
ine the amount of energy and enthusiasm 
required for the desired result, with 
scarce a score of active members, about 
twenty-five dollars in the treasury, and 
no auxiliary leagues; an intelligent in- 
terest in the question to be aroused in the 
people and the co-operation of the press 
to be secured. 

The first plan of the executive commit- 
tee culminated in a systematic canvassing 
of the city. To accomplish this suecess- 
fully in the different counties, a brisk 
correspondence was commenced with 
every available person of influence for 
this purpose and also for establishing 
auxiliary leagues. The need of a special 
corresponding secretary was felt, and Miss 
Helen M. Reynolds was located at our 
permanent headquarters in the Tabor 
Opera House Block. Her report states 
that from five to sixty letters had been 
written to every county, of which there 
are fifty-five, besides a large outside cor- 
respondence. 

Another powerful factor of our success 
was our press committee, Miss Minnie J. 
Reynolds and Mrs. L. M. Stansbury. 
Their perseverance and persuasive argu- 
ment induced the editors of different 
papers all over the State to take a decided 





stand in advocacy of woman ~ 
Sixty newspapers were supplied with 
suffrage literature, and 141,000 leaflets in 
twelve different forms were issued by 
members of that committee, and these 
with 25,000 of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL leaf- 
lets were distributed all over the State by 
canvassers. Mrs. Stansbury herself wrote 
many able articles for the Pocky Mountain 
News. 

Mrs. Louisa M. Tyler as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and Organizer 
proved her ability. 

When Mrs. Chapman came, she found 
the plan for the campaign tour had been 
carefully mapped out for her and she 
spent several weeks lecturing and organiz- 
ing, often under very trying circum- 
stances. Crowded houses greeted her 
wherever she went, and the same success 
awaited her in Denver. Mrs. Therese 
Jenkins, of Wyoming, won many advo- 
cates by her sensible statements of per- 
sonal experiences in that State. Mrs. 
Barry-Lake, of St. Louis, while speaking 
for the labor organizations, ably con 
tended that they had for years been ad- 
vocating woman’s cause in practical 
ways. Mrs. Marble, of New Mexico, also 
spoke for us. 

One satisfactory feature in our campaign 
was that ministers, lawyers and politi- 
cians readily lent their aid. Ministers all 
over the State, and especially in Denver, 
were aroused to the moral needs, and 
believing that women could best work 
reform as political factors, intelligently 
upset many of their old theelogical 
dogmas and heartily gave us their sup- 
poit. Lawyers and politicians of every 
party have advocated our cause, while 
we have reserved the right of non-parti- 
sanship. 

The official returns from the different 
counties of the November 7 election piled 
up a majority of 6,347 votes in favor of 
woman suffrage, five-sixths of the counties 
giving — ies. Previous to this sixty- 
nine auxiliary leagues had been organ- 
ized. The members of the State Associ- 
ation number two hundred, and those of 
the auxiliary leagues five bundred. The 
actual expenses of the campaign were 
about $1,900. 

The financial crisis proved rather a 
benefit to our cause than a disaster, for 
the mind of the enemy was attracted 
another way and he could not spend, if he 
would, what he did not possess to defeat 
us. That the sympathy of the East was 
not with us on the silver question and 
that the women here were intelligentiy 
aroused to the need of a double standard 
caused the electors to do some substantial 
thinking in our favor. 

Though the liquor element was bitterly 
opposed and tried their utmost to defeat 
us, there was so much palpable trickery 
and injustice in their efforts that many 
who had before been opposed or indifter- 
ent became our earnest advocates. 

Three weeks previous to the election, 
from three to five suffrage rallies were 
held every night in Denver, all meeting 
with wonderful success. Among the 
speakers in the city worthy of mention 
were Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell, Mrs. J. B. 
Belford, Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, Mrs. 
L. M. Stansbury, Mrs. C. A. Bradley and 
Mesdames Bradford, Telford and Fessen- 
den, Messrs. J. Warner Mills, C. 8S. 
Thomas, Attorney-General Engley, A. C. 
Fisk, Rev. Kerr B. Tupper, Hon. Charles 
Hartzell, Rev. W. B. Craig, ex-Gov. John 
L. Routt, Rev. Myron W. Reed. Judge L. 
C. Rockwell, Hon. J. H. Poole, Hon. 1. N. 
Stevens and many others well worthy of 
mention. 

The plan of placing women at the polls 
on the day of election, though sharply 
criticised, proved successful ; for in places 
where there were no women there were 
the fewest votes, which would seem to 
prove that the men appreciated our 
earnest efforts. 

In the beginning of our campaign, our 
resolutions were sent to every convention 
accompanied by a letter requesting the 
endorsement of the convention. As there 
were 180 political conventions in the 
State, and all parties introduced a suffrage 
plank in their platform, this gave us a 
strong lead in the right direction. 

In reply to the request that we include 
answers on State matters in the report, 
we can say that women can vote at every 
election under the same conditions as men. 
Women can also be voted for. We have 
two women in office. As nearly as can 
be estimated at present, there are about 
fifteen non-auxiliary societies and eighty 
local unions of the W. C. T. U., all doing 
excellent work in educating women to a 
higher sense of political duty. Women 
pay more than one-third of the whole 
amount of taxes. 

The only plan of work we have as yet 
defined is to induce women to register and 
take out naturalization papers. We have 
also commenced the study of Civil Gov- 
ernment, Parliamentary Law, Practical 
Politics, Reform Legislation, and the 
encouragement of Home Industry. 
Women do not receive the same pay as 
men for the same labor. Their vote com- 
pares favorably with men when important 
issues are at stake. 

This is, as yet, one of the States that 
recognizes the father as the sole natural 
guardian of the child. 

We are naturally jubilant over our un- 
precedented victory, hailing this as a 
good omen for a national constitutional 
amendment. Women in Colorado realize 
the importance a false move may mean to 
the womeo of other States, and are 
earnestly and carefully studying complex 
questions that we may earn a favorable 
opinion and our victory herald a new era 
for women all over the Union. 

Mrs. C. ALMIRA BRADLEY. 
Sec. Colorado E. 8S. A. 


————_+o+—__ —__ 
UNIQUE CELEBRATION IN KENTUCKY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Washington's Birthday was celebrated 
by Asbury College at Wilmore, Ky., last 
night. Thinking it an opportune time to 
show the students and audience that the 





— 


question Washington fought to.solve was 
still unsolved, I got a friend, the lady 
principal of the school, to assist me, and 
we prepared two large black banners, and 
on one put in large gilt letters, ‘Tax. 
ation without representatiou is tyranny,” 
and on the other ‘*‘Women are taxed,” 
These were put in conspicuous places on 
the wall facing the audience, and Miss 
Lillie Campbell, a bright young lady in 
full sympathy with the cause, read the 
address delivered by Lucy Stone on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Boston 
Tea Party. I have heard several expres- 
sions that show the lesson was received 
in hearts where it will produce good fruit 
for the cause. (Mrs.) S. H. Sawyer, 
Supt. Bible Study Ky. E. R. A. 

+r —— 

MORE MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 


The Common Council of Newburgh,N. Y., 
on Feb. 17, amended an ordinance by strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘male” from the section 
of the city charter on qualification of elec- 
tors to vote at taxpayers’ special elections. 

A proposition was recently made to the 
town of Cheraw, S. C., for the building of 
a hotel, provided the town would deed a 
small piece of land to the owners of the 
hotel. A meeting of the citizens was 
held, but it not being a full one it was 
moved and carried that the question be 
submitted to a vote of the tax-payers, 
male and female, resident and non-resi- 
dent. It was further provided that women 
and non-residents might vote by proxy if 
they chose. The election returns from 
Cheraw have not yet reached theWomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, but the spirit manifested is 
highly commendable. 

More than the usual amount of interest 
was shown in the recent municipal elec- 
tions at Hobart (Tasmania), owing chiefly 
to the first appearance of women rate- 
payers entitled to vote. According to the 
Hobart Mercury, the women voted in ‘‘a 
business-like style.” They had evidently 
made up their minds to win. Four women 
were waiting at the door when it was 
opened at nine in the morning. They 
were but the heralds of the other ladies, 
the majority of whom streamed in and 
voted with as little concern and as much 
confidence as if they had been long accus- 
tomed to the routine of the ballot-box.” 

The belief that women who pay taxes 
should have a voice in matters relating to 
property and taxes is spreading. 


F. M. A. 
er 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN APRIL. 


Locks VILLAGE, FRANK- ) 
LIN Co., MAss., FEB. 24, 1894. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


I have sent a petition to the Legisla- 
ture for a law requiring all town and city 
elections to be held on the third Monday 
in April. Ex-Governor Brackett has had 
it introduced through Dana Malone, the 
member from Greenfield. Attached to 
the petition were letters, all more or less 
favorable, from ex-Governor Brackett, 
ex-Cong. Sherman Hoar, ex-Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor Haile, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, ex- 
Congressman W. W. Crapo, Hon. John F. 
Andrew, ex-Senator Dawes, ex-Attor- 
ney-General Pillsbury, Jno. H. Gillett, 
M.C., Hon. John E. Russell, A. B. Wright, 
M.C., E. A. Morse, M. C., and Charles H. 
Allen, ex-M. C. 

One great reason for the proposed 
change, not mentioned in the petition, is 
that it would bea great step toward com- 
plete woman suffrage. Although women 
are now permitted to vote for school com- 
mittee, few avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. Why? Because of the disagreeable 
weather of December, February, March, 
and early April. Asa result of their fail- 
ing to vote, the cry is raised that women 
do not want to vote. Hold these city and 
town elections in the milder weather of 
late April, and there would be such an in- 
crease in the number of women voters 
that, in my opinion, it would ultimately 
lead to complete suffrage. 

If you take the same view, I have two 
favors to ask: 1. Devote a little space to 
the matter in your valuable paper. 2. 
Send some of your friends to the hearing 
before the committee to speak in favor of 
the change. Will you do this? Please 
let me hear from you, and if I receive a 
favorable reply, I will notify you of the 
date of hearing as soon as I get word from 
the committee. Yours truly, 

SAMUEL W. Hook. 


+o+_____ 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss .Ellen Groenendyke, an ordained 
minister of the United Brethren Church, 
is preaching in Alabama in behalf of mis- 
sion work. 


At Sinai Temple, Chicago, a meeting of 
about 300 women was lately held to organ- 
ize the Chicago Section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. Several promi- 
nent rabbis were present. Mrs. H. Solo- 
mon, president of the council, set forth its 
purposes as (1) toawaken Jewish women 
and men to a better knowiedge of their 
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odiaien. by means of study in the council 
and by exerting an influence upon the 
Sabbath school; and (2) to promote pre- 
ventive philanthropy. The section was 
formed with Mrs. Conrad Witkowski, 
president. 

An English lady, Miss Dawson, has been 
elected circuit steward. This is said to be 
the first instance of a woman holding the 
office in the Wesleyan Church. It is con- 
sidered very significant. The Methodist 
Recorder, the conservative Wesleyan 
paper, says: “‘Of course, Miss Dawson 
will be entitled to attend the district 
synod. At least, we do not know of any 
law to prevent. Then the question will 
arise: Is there anything to prevent a lady 
member of the synod being elected as a 
representative to the Conference?” 

F. M. A. 


~ or 
NATIONAL-AMERICAN COMMITTEES. 


The standing committees of the N. A. 
W.S. A. for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. (ex officio.) 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Pa. 

Miss H. Augusta Howard, Ga. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, La. 

Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, Colo. 

PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, Il!s. 

Miss E. U. Yates, Maine. 

Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, Ky. 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTBE. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. 

Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler, 8. D. 

Mrs. Alice Waugh, Ind. 

Mrs. Bessie V. Pettigrew, 8S. D. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Hoar, Mass. 

Mrs. Edith A. Hawley, Conn. 

Mrs. Louise Carey, Wy. 

Miss Jennie Broderick, Kan. 

Mrs. Stella Johnson, N. D. 

Mrs. Lydia A. Northway, O. 

Mrs. Martha Powell Davis, Kan. 

Mrs. Teller, Colo. 

Mrs. Wolcott, Colo. 

Mrs. Coffeen, Wy. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE COMMITTBE. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, R. L. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch. 

FEDERAL SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Neb. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, Conn. 

Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett, Ky. 

PRESS COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Mass. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, 8.C 

Mrs. Orra Langhorne, Va. 

‘‘Catherine Cole,’’ La. 

ENROLMENT COMMITTEE. 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth, O. 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Mrs. Claudia Howard Maxwell, Ga. 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Pa. 
R. R. RATES. 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Pa. 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PRACTICE. 

Mrs. Ella W. Brown, Kan. 

KANSAS CONSTITUTIONAL CAMPAIGN. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Kansas, with power to 
choose her own committee. 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 

Miss Eliza Titus Ward, D. C. 

CONVENTION PRESS WORK. 

Mrs. Miriam Howard Du Bose, Ga. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, O. 


The Committee on Southern Work con- 
sists of the presidents of the twelve 
Southern State Societies. The chairman 
is Miss Laura Clay, 78 N. Broadway, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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ON PICKET DUTY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Notwithstanding that your columns are 
filled by the report of the Suffrage Con- 
vention, perhaps you will give an item 
from a private in the ranks. Along with 
the encouraging words which must be the 
eflect of the lively, earnest and wise con- 
vention held in Washington, none can be 
more cheering than the report of a skir- 
mish planned by a private on picket duty. 

It was on Monday evening, the regular 
meeting of an old and well-established 
Club of men and women. To be assem- 
bled, also, were the guests of the house, 
ex-consuls and their families, senators and 
representatives, with their wives, others 
from different sections spending the winter 
leisurely at the capital, and gentlemen 
and their wives from the scientific and ed- 
ucational departments. Among these peo- 
ple, some sympathized lethargically in 
the suffrage movement, and others had 
never given the subject serious thought, 
believing it would not amount to any- 
thing, at least in their day; and still oth- 
ers had marvelled at my constant attend- 
ance upon ‘‘such” meetings, and had ex- 
pressed their surprise to see my young 
daughters accompany me with evident 
interest. 

We kindly invited, from time to time, 
some of the ladies to accompany us. 
Apologetically, they sometimes went, and 
expressed their surprise at having seen 
and heard real ladies—ladies of brain and 
comprehensive understanding of them- 
selves and their subjects. It was not easy 
to get them to the hall, nor to get them 
to repeat their visits many times ; the rea- 
son, I will tell you later. 

Mrs. Dietrick and Miss Yates were in- 
vited to address the Club. I knew Mrs. 
Dietrick would just suit a large element 
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of the members, and | felt sure that 
Miss Yates would draw particularly the 
younger element into quick sympathy 
with herself, and so the subjects which 
have convictions for herself would have 
charms for other hearts. Both premises 
were fulfilled, and I feel sure a great 
work was begun in the minds of the audi- 
ence. The general verdict has been that 
the evening was one of the most profitable 
of the winter. ‘‘They do not seem like 
‘Women’s Rights’ women, as we have 
heard of them.” ‘Are all the suffrage 
women like these ladies?’ ‘*‘Why, I could 
have listened all night to Miss Yates!” 
‘*Those were valuable statistics given by 
Mrs. Dietrick. She has given me some- 
thing to think of.’’ ‘I would have liked 
a discussion of that paper,’ etc. These 
were the shots heard outside the lines. 
But, alas! Mrs. Dietrick and Miss Yates, 
who had so ably awakened thought on 
the subject of ‘‘The responsibilities of so- 
ciety,” hurried away to put in one hour 
of the evening faithfully at the conven- 
tion ; and Miss Margaret Windeyer, daugh- 
ter of Lady Windeyer, of Sydney, New 
South Wales, gave interesting items con- 
nected with the cause in Australia. 

I give the reason why some of the mem- 
bers of our house would not attend more 
of the meetings, after admitting their 
pleasant surprise and enjoyment in listen- 
ing to the able discussions. The same 
reason, I know, debarred others from con- 
tinued attendance; and, feeling that all in 
the work might be glad to remove any 
annoyance, I suggest that visitors who 
must sit back on the outskirts be secured 
from the annoyance of rumbling, under- 
tone conversation in the back of the room 
carried on by book agents, suffrage paper 
solicitors and other thoughtless persons. 
Those on the platform and in the seats of 
delegates cannot be aware how trying it 
is to listen to the speakers while others 
besiege you to buy a book or subscribe 
for a paper. E. A. R. 

Washington, D. C. 


——~@>——__—_—_—— 


PARIS AHEAD OF HARVARD. 


Professor A. G. Webster, of Clark Uni- 
versity, says in The Nation with regard to 
the late Mme. Kovalevski, the eminent 
mathematician : 


It seems rather remarkable that this 
gifted woman, for whom a professorship 
was created in the U niversity of Stock- 
holm, should have been refused election 
to the Swedish Royal Academy of Sciences 
because she was a woman. There lies 
before the writer a copy of the motion of 
Professor Mittag-Leffler, that the word 
‘‘min” in the constitution of the Academy 
should be replaced by the word ‘‘per- 
soner,”’ together with his forcible advo- 
cacy of the claims of Mme. Kovalevski to 
election. Although conservatism won, it 
has since been recognized that in the pre- 
mature death of Mme. Kovalevski, not 
only did the world lose one of its most 
remarkable women, but mathematical 
science one of its leading exponents, 
without regard to sex. 

Let us be thankful that in Paris at least 
brains are recognized as brains, whethef 
male or female. How long shall we wait 
before such is the case in this progressive 
eountry? While in Paris a Russian or 
American, man or woman, may become a 
doctor if he or she show the necessary 
attainments, here a petition must be 
handed around that Harvard shall allow 
women who have done the work to receive 
areal Harvard A.B. Harvard is not the 
only American university that lets women 
in atthe back door. What answer is made 
to them if perchance they seek a doctor’s 
degree? 





—_—_—__+o-—_____ 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The Vassar graduates testify to their 
good training by the excellence of their 
work. Miss Laura J. Wylie, ‘77, has pre- 
sented her thesis at Yale. It is on the 
“Evolution of English Criticism from 
Dryden to Coleridge.” Its merit has 
obtained it the honor of publication at 
the expense of the University. This and 
one other, that of Mr. Charles Davidson, 
are the only ones that have ever received 
such digtinction. Miss Ida Welt, 91, who 
is now in Geneva, Switzerland, has re- 
cently taken her last examination for the 
degree of ‘‘Chemiste diplomé,” and is now 
working on her thesis for the doctor’s 
degree. The thesis is on Theoretical 
Chemistry, and the beginning of it is soon 
to be published at the Académie des 
Sciences in Paris. Mrs. Sarah Gates 
Howard, ’89, has been elected president of 
the Women’s Political Party in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Another Vassar graduate, Miss Helen 
Dawes Brown, whose ‘** Two College 
Girls” was read and enjoyed some years 
ago, has written another delightful story, 
‘‘The Petrie Estate,” in which a modern 
college girl is the leading character. 

A movement is on foot to establish a 
fellowship in Barnard College in memory 
of Miss Ella Weed, late dean of the col- 
lege. About $3,000 is to be raised for 
the purpose among the friends of Miss 
Weed in Barnard and other educational 
institutions. When Barnard College was 
established, Miss Weed was one of the 
first women called upon to give practical 





form and substance to the idea that in- 
spired its establishment. She was the 
executive head, advised the students, con- 
sulted with parents and selected the corps 
of instructors. So devoted was she to 
this work that she declined a very tempt- 
ing call to Smith College, Northampton, 
and having written one successful novel, 
she turned away from literature to give 
all her time to her girls. Miss Weed was 
born in Newburgh, N. Y., in January, 
1854, and graduated from Vassar College 
with honors in 1873. As an educator, her 
work began two years after her gradua- 
tion, when she went to Springfield, O., 
to found a school for girls. Miss Weed 
remained there for seven years, when she 
was recalled to Newburgh by her family, 
and since that time her efforts had been 
increasing in the cause of higher educa- 
tionforwomen. In Newburgh she passed 
two years as a teacher, and in 1884 she 
went to New York to take charge of Miss 
Brown’s school for women. Miss Weed, 
besides being secretary, was a trustee of 
Barnard College, of the Associated Alum- 
nz of Vassar College, of the Vassar Stu- 
dents’ Aid Society, and of the Associated 
Collegiate Alumne. ° 

Misses Mabel 8S. Glover, Cornelia C. 
Church and Mary S. Packard are the three 
young women now studying medicine in 
Johns Hopkins University. F. M. A. 

—\_—_~+or—___——_—_ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, FEB. 27, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Yesterday, Monday, Feb. 26, was the 
first day of our mass convention here. 
But alas! a storm raged, one of the 
severest of the season, a veritable bliz- 
zard. Snow, sleet and ice were driving 
before the gale, and the streets were 
nearly impassable with slush. Chicker- 
ing Hall was light and warm; the plat- 
form was dressed with plants and the 
starred flags; while a great bunch of yel- 
low jonquils adorned the table. But 
inevitably our audience was small, and 
even some of our speakers were prevented 
from coming by the extreme inclemency 
of the weather. As president of the City 
League, your correspondent made the 
opening address, explaining the condi- 
tions of the present canvass, and the need 
of an active campaign. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, who could not be with us, 
sent a letter pointing out the importance 
of the ballot to arouse fashionable women 
and men to their duties as citizens. Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore then spoke, and was in 
the midst of an earnest plea for liberty, 
when a telegram was received asking her 
to go at once and address a mass meeting 
of men and women down town, and she 
hurriedly left. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, who was with us 
for a few days, read resolutions urging 
all classes to labor for the ballot. These 
were unanimously adopted. Mrs. Eliza 
Archer Conner, the brilliant journalist, 
delivered an able address on the great 
need for the enfranchisement of women, 
and then the meeting adjourned. 

We had a curious experience about our 
evening session. We had engaged Chick- 
ering Hall for two days about the middle 
of January, and were therefore much sur- 
prised to find the Geographical Society 
circulating tickets for a meeting to be 
held in Chickering Hall on Monday 
evening. Inquiry elicited the fact that, 
although we were booked and the Geog- 
raphers were not, they had assumed that 
they were to have the hall, as it was one 
of their regular nights. An appeal was 
made to us to take a smaller hall for that 
one evening only, and a handsome money 
consideration was offered. In view of 
the violent storm, we accepted the propo- 
sition, and our evening session was held 
in Hardman Hall, which was comfortably 
filled by an audience which contained an 
unusually large proportion of men. 

Rev. Robert Collyer made the opening 
prayer and delivered a brief address. 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell spoke on 
‘Campaigning,’ giving graphic descrip- 
tions of many experiences in the recent 
campaign. Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
delivered an able and well considered ad- 
dress, and Rev. Anna Shaw put every one 
in good spirits by an eloquent and witty 
speech. To-day the skies are clear, and 
we hope for highly successful meetings. 

No doubt you will have accounts of the 
Brooklyn Convention of last week sent 
directly from that city, so I will only say 
that the meetings were held in Historical 
Hall, which was well filled. Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt was elected president of the 
Kings County Suffrage Society, but re- 
signed in favor of Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, 
who has been an exceedingly efficient 
officer. Speeches were delivered by Mrs. 
Hood, Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. 
Catt and many local speakers. 

From the State Mrs. Almy sends the 
following letter, detailing the recent 
work: 


Mrs Emor L. Calkins spoke at Salem, 
Washington County, on Monday, Feb. 12, 





and addressed a W. C. T. U. County Con- 
vention at Gloversville, Fulton County, 
Feb. 15. Feb. 19 she spoke at Little Falls, 
Mohawk and Ilion, Herkimer County ; at 
Weedsport, Cayuga County, Feb. 23, and 
at Clyde and Newark, Wayne County, 
Feb. 25 and 26. Mrs. Mary Stocking 
Knaggs, of Michigan, has held meetings 
at the following places in Wyoming 
County: 

Cowlesville, February 7, Mumford, 10, Gains- 
ville, 12, Castile, 14, Dale, 15, Wyoming, 16, 
Hermitage, 17. 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Miller, of Roch- 
ester, went to Webster, and held a 
meeting Feb. 15. In Rochester nearly 
all the ward committees hold weekly 
meetings to com i notes and help 
on the work, and semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held in the city where all 
the ward committees meet for conference. 
Miss Mary Anthony was obliged to re- 
main away from the National Convention 
on account of the rush of business at 
headquarters. Orders for petition books, 
tax blanks and literature come in so rap- 
idly that it requires almost the entire 
time of two persons to fill the orders, and 
Miss Mary Anthony has entire charge of 
this department. The convention work is 
progressing well. We send, on an aver- 
age, 200 posters to different individuals 
throughout the county, and about 300 
invitations, also a personal letter to the 
editor of every newspaper in each county. 
Our advance agent, Mrs. Iva G. Wooden, 
is making rapid progress in preparing for 
these meetings. We now have the work 
so thoroughly systematized that, immense 
and complicated as it is, it runs like clock 
work, and all we lack to ‘‘make the 
wheels go round” is the motive power, 
money. If our friends throughout the 
land could only appreciate this, as we do 
here at headquarters, the V’s and X’s 
would come in more rapidly than ever 
before. 


* Last week a fair was held in the assem- 
bly rooms of the Madison Square Garden 
in this city, under the auspices of the 
National Christian League of Social 
Purity. At this fair all sorts of reform 
garments were for sale, and every day, in 
the afternoon, lectures were given on 
dress reform. Mrs. E. B. Grannis, presi- 
dent of the League, took an active part. 
Interesting addresses were delivered by 
Miss E. Marguerite Lindley, the chair- 
man, by Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, Mrs. 
E. M. Hudders, and others. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the pretty incidents of the 
Washington Convention were the presen- 
tation of boxes of flowers from South 
Carolina and Georgia to Miss Anthony, 





in honor of her 74th birthday. 

Miss Wilkinson, a landscape gar- | 
dener to the Metropolitan Public Gardens | 
Association, London, is now engaged in 
laying out St. Mary’s Park, Woolwich, 
and Victoria Park Cemetery. Myatt’s 
Fields, Camberwell and Vauxhall Park | 
are other open spaces recently laid out | 
by Miss Wilkinson. | 


Almost 400 signatures were obtained 
to a petition for woman suffrage in our | 
city between Monday noon and Tuesday 
evening, and forwarded to the State 
Senate. An excellent showing. The best 
feature of the canvass is the fact that 
three out of every four persons seen 
signed the petition gladly.—Mt. Pleasant 
(la.) Free Press. 

The Trans-Mississippi Commercial] Con- 
gress is a representative body of leading 
business men interested in great commer- 
cial enterprises, of special interest to the | 
western half of the continent. Their in- 
corporation of a resolution in behalf of 
woman suffrage in their memorial to the 
U. S. Congress is a sign of the times | 
which Eastern conservatives will do well | 
to heed. 

Two more first prizes of $40 each have | 
been taken by Harvard Annex students in 
the Old South Historical Course. One | 
was for an essay on ‘‘The Ordinance of | 
1787,” by Elizabeth H. Tetlow, daughter | 
of the head master of the Girls’ Latin | 
School of Boston; another on ‘Coronado 
and the Early Spanish Explorations in | 
New Mexico,” by Miss Carrie A. Harper, 
sophomore, of Charlestown. The second , 
prizes were taken by young men. Miss 
Sophie C. Hart was an earlier Annex win- | 
ner of an Old South prize. 


The woman suffrage associations in | 
the Southern States are spreading. 
Georgia, during the past year, has made 
a larger gain in membership, proportion- 
ally, than any of the other States, so far 
as heard from. At Baltimore, through 
the efforts of Mrs. Tudor, a flourishing | 
local society has just been organized, | 
auxiliary to the Maryland Woman Suf- | 
frage Association, which entitled that 
Association to the extra delegate ac- 
corded for every hundred members. A 
Texas State Equal Rights Association 
has been formed during the year, and on 
all sides the signs are encouraging. 

Miss Lydia M. Dame who will take a | 
party of young women abroad next June 
for a two months’ trip through England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and 





| ISAAC B. RICH, 


GRAND OPERA 


Holland, has exceptional qualitestiens as 
conductor of such a party. She has edu- 
cation, energy, executive ability, famil- 
iarity with travel, a knowledge of and 
interest in the famous places to be visited. 
Miss Dame has already taken several 
parties abroad, and has proved herself an 
efficient and delightful conductor. She 
is a niece of Maria Mitchell, and can give 
the highest references, to which the 
editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL would 
be glad to add their own recommendation 
if it were needed. Miss Dame’s adver- 
tisement will be found in another column. 

The Boston Daily Traveller celebrated 
the opening of its seventy-first year by 
going into new quarters, putting in a 
complete new outfit, and reducing its 
price to one cent. We are glad to see our 
neighbor prosperous. The Traveller has 
an honorable as well as an oldrecord. It 
has always stood for good morals and 
good citizenship. Its attitude toward 
woman suffrage has been friendly and 
progressive, though the strength of its 
faith has varied under different adminis- 
trations. Looking forward, the Traveller 
says editorially : 

We believe in the utmost freedom of 
action and of speech for all men, and for 
all women, so long as the rights of others 
are not invaded. 

Hence we shall look to it, as heretofore, 
as an ally, and we hope its ‘‘shadow may 
never grow less.” 

The following topics will be considered 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, in a course of four 
talks on ‘‘Human Beings,”’ to be given at 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL parlors, begin- 
ning Saturday, March 10, at 3 P.M. 
Waste of Human Forces; Caste, or Class 
Spirit in America; The True Work of 
Humanity for Humanity; Ethics of Na- 
tionalism; Missionary Work Among the 
Upper Classes; Christian Socialism; Ap- 
plication of Christianity to Civilization; 
Our Philanthropies, Charities and Re- 
forms, considered in the light of Reason 
and of Religion ; The True Social Science ; 
Thought as Power; Progressive Morality ; 
Heredity; Individuality; The Woman 
Question; Competition; Intemperance; 
The State’s Undeveloped (human) Re- 
sources; Human Nature; Religion not 
something imposed on Humanity, but a 
Necessity of Humanity; Educational 
Duty of the State to its Future Citizens 
in regard to its own interests; Character 
Work in Schools and at Home; The 
Higher Life. 





AMUSEMENTS. 








HOLLIS tuedtne. 


Proprietor and Manager 
Week Beginning Monday, March 5. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


LAST WEEK OF 


Mr. E. H, Sothern 


—IN— 


“LORD CHUMLEY.”’ 


Evenings at 8. 





COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


| Ricw & HARRIS and 


> 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props. and Managers. 


Week Commencing Monday, March 5. 


MR. EDWARD HARRIGAN 


and his New York Company, direction 
M. W. Haney, in Mr. HARRIGAN’S 
GREAT Svccess, 


“The Leather Patch.” 


Introducing the original music by 
DAVE BRAHAM. 


7 ous this engagement Best Orchestra 
Seats $1.0 


E renin at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





HOUSE 


Ba: TE TE Peo. cnn san ccccseeoavddeciosetoes Manager. 








ONE WEEK, Commencing Monday, 
March 5. 


“SIBERIA.’ 


Next Week—“Irish Statesman.” 











Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON -.- Manager 
Week Beginning Monday, March 5. 

Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

ELMER E. VANCE’S 


Marvelous Realistic Comedy Drama, 


"PATENT APPLIED FOR.” 


Week of March 12— ‘THE DAZZLER.” 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ouR BOYS. 
BY H. H. D. 


When our boys wore knickerbockers, 
And we girls wore pinvafores, 

I remember how we fancied 
They'd unlocked all wisdom’s stores. 

Then, too, they had met and conquered 
Half the big boys in their crowd. 

Where were boys so brave and brilliant? 
We had reason to be proud! 

And we gave them the devotion, 





Blind, abundant, without end, 
Which a small girl gives her brother, 
And—her brother’s ‘‘big boy”’ friend. 


Later, when they went to college, 
And returned in uniform, 

We all thought that nought so splendid 
E’er was seen in human form. 

When they told their college stories, 
When they sang their college glees, 

Where, we thought, was ever music, 
Where were voices like to these? 

But we did not say so freely, 
As in childish days of yore; 

Yet I think perhaps the laddies 
Sought our good opinion more. 


Ah, those happy days are over! 
We, young men and women grown; 
Yet we hold with faith unfailing 
There is no crowd like our own. 
Time has brought us separation, 
But, when spirits loving are, 
Hearts are very near together, 
Be our bodies near or far. 
As of old, we still share fully 
In their sorrows or their joys, 
And this prayer is often offered : 
‘The All-Father bless our boys!” 
Lexington, Ky. 
—__~@e—__—_—— 


IN SHADOW-LAND. 


RY KATE PUTNAM. 


The pennon at his prow to float 
No breeze along the islet sweeps; 

But round and round the swaying boat 
The indolent, slow eddy creeps. 

If yester-eve or yester-year 
He drifted on this idle strand, 

Who knows? Time has no measure here 

In Shadow-Land. 


For one perpetual season flowers, 

And knows no change of sun or moon 
To mark the never-varying hours 

From dawn to dusk, from night to noon; 
Nor song of bird, nor breath of rose, 

But still and far, on either band, 
The lily blows, the water flows, 

In Shadow-Land. 


That soft, unceasing ripple rocks 

The keel that with it seems to glide, 
And to his dreaming fancy mocks 

The motion of an onward tide. 
Dim shapes his half-shut eyelids fill, 

He hears the wave wash on the sand, 
Nor guesses that he lingers still 

In Shadow-Land. 


Awake, O dallier with a dream 
That only in thy fancy dwells! 
Push out into the open stream 
Beyond these poisoned honey-bells! 
Let the strong wind asunder rift 
The drowsy fragrance round thee fanned, 
Or perish of its deadly drift 
In Shadow-Land! 
—The Independent. 
——— - a. sae —_—— 
ONE SAD DAY. 


One sad day, when the sun’s gold crown 
Jewelled and splendored the dreamy West, 
I came with a burden and laid it down, 
Under the lilies and leaves, to rest; 
And, weeping, I left it and went my way, 
With the twilight whispering: ‘God knows 
best !’’ 


One sad day! It was long ago, 
And thorny the paths that my feet have 
pressed, 
Since with tears and kisses I laid it low— 
Soul of my soal, and life of my breast! 
And, kneeling now in the dark to pray, 
There comes with a voice from the sunless 
West, 
The same sweet voice that I heard that day, 
The twilight whispering: ‘God knows best "” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
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HE LOVED HIS WIFE. 


No one doubted that he loved her de- 
votedly, and yet—they had lived in the 
same house for nearly forty years. Mean- 
while he had become one of the richest 
men in Lakeville. He owned and rented 
numerous dwellings with all modern 
luxuries in the way of steam heat, gas 
fixtures, bath-room, plate-glass windows, 
large closets, etc. The old home pos- 
sessed none of these advantages. It was 
delightfully situated, and the garden sur- 
rounding it was ideally beautiful. Mam- 
moth oaks and wide-spreading maples 
cast deep shadows upon the rambling 
structure in which Mrs. Van Dyke spent 
her toilsome later years, and all the peo- 
ple who drove past were apt to say, 
“There’s a fine old-fashioned sort of 
place!” 

Mrs. Van Dyke was accustomed to 
hearing praises of the trees ; the nice coo] 
well water, so much better than that 
which ran through the city pipes; the 
soft light from sixteen kerosene lamps, 
such a relief after blinking evenings of | 
brilliant gas that was so trying to the ’ 








eyes; the cheery comfort of big blazing 
coal stoves in midwinter; the inexpres- 
sible deliciousness of fresh berries from 
the vines that grew so profusely on the 
grand old Van Dyke premises. Comments 
on the manifold blessings enjoyed by the 
Van Dykes gave Mr. Van Dyke unalloyed 
satisfaction, for he was very proud of the 
old home. Two paramount attachments 
were plainly manifested at all times. He 
was exceedingly fond of ‘‘the old place,” 
and, let it be remembered, he loved his 
wife devotedly. 

She had borne him seven healthy, affec- 


| tionate and dutiful children, all of whom 


were married and settled in different por- 
tions of the globe, and who, with their 
various progeny, were wont to flock to the 
ancestral domain for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and other holidays, and on different 
anniversary occasions. Mrs. Van. Dyke 
was therefore seldom alone, and almost 
never care-free for even one week of 
the year ; and, besides, Mr. Van Dyke was 
naturally inclined to extend off-hand in- 
vitations to all his friends to put up at his 
house whenever it suited their pleasure 
or convenience. Not only was he a very 
generous and entertaining host, but, 
owing to Mrs. Van Dyke’s management, 
his house was a most restfyl and al- 
together desirable refuge for many of his 
relations. 

Mrs. Van Dyke was a woman of un- 
varying amiability. She was patient and 
kind and gentle beyond description. 
Throughout the long years of their wed- 
ded life, her loving husband never heard 
her utter a complaint. She was the last 
person to go to sleep at night, and the 
first to waken, or at least to rise in the 
morning, for forty seasons. She planned 
breakfasts and dinners and suppers in- 
numerable, was often at the mercy of 
poor servants, and was sometimes left for 
weeks at a time with none at all; and yet 
the lamps burned every night, and were 
filled and trimmed every morning, the 
buckets went down and up in the moss- 
embowered well,the cistern pump creaked 
with unbroken regularity, and Mrs. Van 
Dyke never said a word about all those 
rented houses where there were no lamps 
used, where water flowed freely by 
merely turning a faucet, where hot baths 
could be taken any hour without a 
thought of,pumps and kettles, and where 
women’s cares and responsibilities were 
reduced to a minimum. 

Ah, yes, Andrew Van Dyke loved his 
wife. She was a sweet, trustful, con- 
fiding and tender creature, who always 
looked upon him as a superior, and who 
never failed to meet him with a smile, if 
not a kiss, when he entered the dear old 
home. No matter how large the grocery 
bill, it was promptly paid, and unques- 
tioningly. So were the dry goods bills, 
and the milliners’ and upholsterers’ bills, 
and, finally, the doctors’ bills that Mrs. 
Van Dyke contracted. 

One day she casually remarked to her 
devoted partner in life’s joys, ‘‘Andrew, 
did it ever occur to you that our trees 
have grown too large, and they shade the 
house too much? Would you mind cut- 
ting some of them down, and trimming 
others so as to let in more sunshine? The 
doctor says my rheumatism would be less 
apt to trouble me.” 

He loved his wife devotedly. So he 
had several branches of maple, and one 
large oak limb cut immediately. That 
was not sufficient, however. Whole trees 
needed to be removed from their close 
proximity to the house. Inasmuch as 
the tears were seen to fill his eyes when 
even the few limbs were severed from 
their parent trunks, and he confessed to a 
desire to beg plaintively, 

“Oh, woodman, spare that tree,”’ 


Mrs. Van Dyke had not the heart to sug- 
gest further clearing out. Her rheuma- 
tism grew worse and worse. The shade 
from the grove grew more and more 
dense. Mr. Van Dyke was only at home 
nights and Sundays, but oh, the blessed- 
ness of being screened from a busy world 
on hot Sunday afternoons, when he sat 
behind the shrubbery under the broad 
sheltering trees, and, yes, though they 
had been married so long, made love to 
his silver-haired wife! 

‘*Dear,”’ she said, softly, on one of these 
occasions, ‘why could we not have city 
water put in our house? It would save 
so much strength.” 

‘*No water like that from the old well,” 
he replied, and enlarged upon it for some 
time eloquently. ‘Besides, it would tear 
up things, and we are so peaceful and 
serene that I should dread the general 
disturbance.” 

Again, being left without a servant for 
several days, she said, pleasantly, but 
very appealingly, ‘‘“My dear, I wish we 
had gas in the old home, as in your hand- 
some tenements. The cleaning of so 
many lamps every morning would become 
unnecessary.” 

‘*I hate gas-light,” he exclaimed. ‘*‘Noth- 
ing like nice, well shaded kerosene lamps!” 

He did not have to keep them in order, 


and suddenly thinking so, he added, con- 
siderately: ‘‘Don’t light so many, my 
dearest. You see we’d have to have a 
long spell of tearing up to get the pipes 
in, and it would bea nuisance, besides de- 
stroying much of the wall paper, etc., 
that we are attached to.” 

**Yes, that is so,” said Mrs. Van Dyke 
meekly. But the very next day, in spite 
of her lame muscles, she drew three pails 
of water, pumped five, cleaned eight 
lamps, picked several quarts of berries, 
and cooked meals for a family of four 
relatives of Mr. Van Dyke’s, who had 
arrived for a week’s visit. 

There was not, literally, a single fea- 
ture of the old home which Mr. Van Dyke 
enjoyed that did not tax the physical en- 
durance of his so greatly loved wife. The 
light, the water, the shade, the privilege 
of entertaining his friends were all pleas- 
urable to him. But if he had for one day 
had all the water to draw and pump, all 
the lamps to care for, all the berries to 
pick, all the meals to prepare, perhaps he 
would have said, *‘Let us have modern 
conveniences, no matter at what cost or 
sacrifice.” For he loved Mrs. Van Dyke 
deVotedly. 

But this is not to be along story. Itis 
merely an argument to prove how de- 
votedly Andrew Van Dyke did love his 
wife. 

She was terribly shocked one day when 
he was killed in a runaway accident. 
More than one consoling and sympathetic 
voice reached her after the funeral services 
were over: ‘*You have lost a devoted 
husband.”’ 

‘*Ah, yes, indeed I have,’”’ said Mrs. 
Van Dyke, sincerely, as she copiously 
wept. 

‘*You have one great source of comfort. 
He is gone now, but when here he loved 
you devotedly.” 

‘Oh, yes, devotedly,” she murmured. 

In alittle less than two weeks, and while 
her eyes were still tearful,and she seemed 
to be plunged into a state of most hope- 
less grief, Mrs. Van Dyke might have been 
seen in the lovely garden, clad in deep 
black, and resting her rheumatic figure 
against a large tree. She was saying, 
‘**You may leave this one. Cut down all 
the others.” 

A few days later many workmen were 
busy, for water pipes and gas pipes and 
bath-rooms and a solarium were occupy- 
ing their attention. 

There was a grand transformation. In 
a few weeks the old house was flooded 
with sunlight. Mrs. Van Dyke was as 
comfortable at least as her married daugh- 
ters in their modern residences, or as her 
husband’s country cousins who had en- 
joyed modern improvements for ten years 
in advance of her, or as the tenants who 
paid her high rents for their luxuries, not 
knowing that any one else had the right to 
collect. In the midst of her new blessings 
she heard such sentences as the following : 
“Oh, grandma, how beautifully you have 
arranged everything! How nice not to 
have any more lamps to clean and no more 
water to draw and everything so handy! 
How glad grandpa would be if he saw 
you so comfortable and so free from rheu- 
matism, now that the sun gets in!” 

**Yes, it would make him very happy,” 
said Mrs. Van Dyke, sighing dreamily. 
‘*Your grandfather loved me devotedly.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLOBS. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, recently incorporated, comprises 
over 300 clubs in its membership, each 
having some social, literary, artistic or 
scientific purpose. It is expressly stipu- 
lated that no sectarian or political test 
shall be permitted in any club belonging 
to the Federation, though ‘distinctively 
humanitarian movements” may be recog- 
nized. Tne combined membership of the 
300 subordinate clubs is placed at 40,000, 
and is not confined to the United States. 
The meetings are biennial. The present 
officers are: President, Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown; vice-president, Mrs. 
Julia P. Harvey; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie C. Croly ; corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss Mary B. Temple; treasurer, 
Mrs. Jane O. Cooper; auditor, Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Robinson ; directors, Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Bates, Mrs. Octavia N. Bates, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary E. Mum- 
ford, Mrs. Fanny P. Palmer, Miss Kath- 
erine Nobles, Miss May Rogers, Mrs. Mary 
D. Steele and Mrs. Cordelia I. Stirling. 

The **‘Woman’s Alert Club,” of Collins- 
ville, Conn., was organized last October, 
for the purpose of ‘‘obtaining accurate 
information on the legal rights, duties 
and privileges of women as voters; to 
arouse interest among the unregistered ; 
to understand what are the duties of 
school officers; to know the condition 
and needs of the schools of the town, and 
to act together in all possible ways for 





their improvement.”” Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Warren is president; Mrs. Elizabeth M. 








Flint, secretary ; Mrs. Cora T. Sage, treas- 
urer. Fifty-three women registered in 
this town. 
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NOTABLE WOMEN IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

During five years’ service on the School 
Board,I have received several letters from 
the East making inquiries concerning the 
wages paid to women teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of California. To the credit of 
our legislators, the following law graces 
our statute books: ‘‘Females employed as 
teachers in the public schools of this State 
shall in all cases receive the same com- 
pensation that is allowed to male teach- 
ers for like services when holding the 
same grade certificate.” This law, having 
been enacted in 1874, has had the eflect of 
attracting a good class of women teachers 
to this State and of greatly improving our 
public schools. 

Southern California’s school work at 
the World’s Fair attracted marked atten- 
tion from educators from all parts of the 
world and elicited high praise. Our edu- 
cational facilities are exceptionally good 
for so young a State. Both the State 
University and the Stanford University 
are co-educational. Women are eligible 
to a]l educational offices in the State. The 
State deputy superintendent of public 
instruction is a woman, and a number of 
women are serving acceptably as county 
superintendents. Many women areserv- 
ing on Boards of Education and as school 
trustees. Strangely enough, women have 
not school suffrage, but public sentiment 
being so strongly in favor of it, it is prob- 
able that at the next session of the Legis- 
lature we can have it for the asking. 

Whether it is the esteem in which cul- 
tured people are held and the positions of 
honor they may fill without question, or 
the perfection of climate so highly appre- 
ciated by residents and visitors, Southern 
California has a large number of notable 
women who have made their homes here. 
Much of Helen Hunt Jackson’s time dur- 
ing the last years of her life was spent 
here. Having been appointed by Presi- 
dent Arthur asa special commissioner to 
examine into the condition of the Mission 
Indians of California, her duties were 
largely confined to the southern part of 
the State. But a few days ago Mrs. 
Ramona Wolfe died. She gave not only 
the name to Mrs. Jackson’s much read 
‘‘Ramona,” but much valuable informa- 
tion concerning the Indians and their cus- 
toms that were ingeniously woven into 
her popular romance. The little adobe 
church, where Ramona and Alessandro 
were married,and the kind-hearted priest, 
Father Ubach, who performed the cere- 
mony, are objects of unusual interest to 
San Diego visitors. ‘‘Ramona,” the In- 
dians’ ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was followed 
by ‘‘The Squatter and the Don,” written 
in the interest of the Spanish population 
by an accomplished Spanish lady, Mrs. 
Burton. The three races, Negro, Spanish 
and Indian, have been ably defended by 
three women novelists. 

Sophie May, so dear to the hearts of a 
generation of children because of her 
beautiful story, ‘Dottie Dimple” and 
other series, has found a delightful, rest- 
ful home in the balmy atmosphere of San 
Diego. 

Rose Hartwick Thorpe, whose ‘‘Cur- 
few Shall not Ring To-night’’ made her 
famous at the age of sixteen, has a poet’s 
ideal home in a rose-embowered cottage 
in sight of the peaceful Pacific, where, 
with her gifted husband and young daugh- 
ter, who inherits the genius of both par- 
ents, she writes sweet songs and stories. 
Last year a voluminous work, the His- 
tory of Oregon, came from her tireless 
pen. 

Another poet, Madge Morris Wagner, 
who in @ moment of exalted inspiration 
wrote ‘‘Liberty’s Bell,” is well known for 
the charming poems she has written. She 
leads a quiet life with her little family, 
the beloved of the household. The patriot 
William O. McDowell, on reading ‘Lib: 
erty’s Bell,” sought long for the author 
whose deathless love of liberty and patri- 
otism had prompted the lines. The worid 
knows the story, how 250,000 historic 
relics and love gifts were moulded into 
this 13,000-pound bell; how the modest 
woman who inspired the work rang it for 
the first time on ‘Liberty Bell Day” last 
4th of July, at the World’s Fair; how a 
grand reception was given her there, and 
the freedom of the city of Chicago—an 
unusual honor accorded a woman, even 
in this age of honoring the sex. Do you 
wonder that San Diego is proud of a gen- 
ius whose sweetly worded sentiments of 
patriotism have awakened the nation to 
greater love of country because 
**Liberty’s goddess holds in her white hand 

The cord of the bell that swings over the land.” 

Nearly every day, during winter, picnic 
parties by carriage, rail or boat are seen. 
The rains have washed the face of nature, 
and the green filaru, our wild grass, and 
wild flowers of every color render winter 





outings a delight. Mrs. Gen. Grant and 
her family take frequent trips into the 
country and to the seashore. The wife 
of U. S. Grant, Jr., has purchased an ele- 
gant home in San Diego overlooking the 
bay, where the mother and Jesse Grant 
and family are settled for the winter. 
‘The General loved California, and so do 
my children,” said Mrs. Grant, “‘and I 
cannot help loving it and its kind people, 
too.” As all the Grant family except 
Col. Fred and Mrs. Sartoris have chosen 
San Diego for their home, it is not unlikely 
that the whole family may sometime be 
here united. 

Your correspondent, Rev. Amanda 
Deyo, is installed over the First Univer- 
salist Church of San Diego, the successor 
of Rev. Carrie Rice, who retires on ac- 
count of ill health. Mrs. Deyo is not 
only an advocate of universal peace,—she 
was prominent at the Peace Congress at 
the World’s Fair,—but an unflinching 
woman suffragist; and we have many 
like her. Fiora M. KIMBALL. 

National City, Cal. 


—_—- — +r — —— 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


‘*What stands between woman and the 
ballot?” was the question considered at 
the February meeting of the Detroit 
Equal Suffrage Association. About a 
dozen ladies gave their views from diverse 
standpoints, and the subject will be con- 
tinued at the next meeting. The most 
encouraging view taken was by Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, who said that all of 
the best men in the nation are in favor of 
equal suffrage, and as women are coming 
to the front by the million and asking 
for suffrage, in time women could suc- 
ceed in removing the word ‘‘male” from 
the constitution of not only the United 
States, but of the various States. A 
legislative committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Clara McAdow, Mrs. Sarah J. La Tour, 
Mrs. Sarah Osidyke, Mrs. C. E. Fox and 
Mrs. Mary Burrows, was instructed to 
devise methods of eftective work. 


The South Bristol (Mass.) Farmer’s 
Club, Mr. Franklyn Howland, president, 
held in January a “‘woman’s day,” when 
all the arrangements were made by the 
lady members of the club. Papers on a 
variety of topics relating to farm interests 
were read by ladies. At the afternoon 
session the Woman Suffrage League and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
were present by special invitation to 
listen to Miss Alice Parker, of Boston 
(attorney at law). Her subject was 
‘*Wives, Widows and Wills, or Woman’s 
Status in the Law in the Past and Pres- 
ent,’’ and her address was replete with 
information to which the large audience 
gave close attention. Miss Parker closed 
in an eloquent peroration, in which she 
urged that women should be given the 
right of franchise and the same status 
under the laws as men. She was liberally 
applauded. 

At a recent meeting of the Colorado 
Springs (Col.) Unity Club, one of the 
most interesting papers of the year was 
read by Mrs. Virginia McClurg, on 
‘Equal Suffrage.” The subject was 
treated historically and comprehensively. 
Mrs. McClurg paid a beautiful tribute to 
Lucy Stone in the course of her paper, 
and in conclusion she hoped that the 
women of Colorado would use their bal- 
lots so wisely that the other States would 
soon be ready to give the privilege to 
their women. 

This club, which is composed of men 
and women, has issued a memorial asking 
the board of State Charities and Correc- 
tions to establish a State institution to 
which refractory and viciously inclined, 








My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
veleus as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from. 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





100 Doses One Dollar 
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but not hardened girls and young women 
can be sent for sppropriate treatment, 
and appealing to the men and women 
voters to use their influence to that end. 


The Green County (Wis.) Woman Suf- 
frage Association held a helpful and ear- 
nest convention at Albany on Jan. 27. 
The afternoon was devoted to memorial 
services to Lucy Stone. In the evening 
the State Lecturer, Mrs. Nellie M. Op- 
dale, addressed a large audience. Mrs. 
Opdale recently held a series of good 
meetings in Broadhead, and with Mrs. 
Ellen A. Rose, of Broadhead, visited 
Monroe and organized a suffrage society 
under very favorable auspices. 


‘‘Woman’s Sphere” was the subject of 
one address in the lecture course given 
this winter in Nashua, N. H. The address 
was given by Miss Josephine Rand, who 
lived in Nashua previously to coming to 
Boston ten years ago. Miss Rand said in 
the course of her remarks: 


I know to-day that it was the result of 
direct ignorance which led me to sit down 
and oppose woman suffrage. By reading 
and study I was brought to see the justice 
and righteousness of woman’s claim to 
the ballot, and I see a thousand signs of 
its fulfilment, in fact there is not tenable 
argument against it. As to the justice of 
woman voting there can be no question. 
She is a citizen, obeys the laws and pays 
taxes without representation. Wherever 
woman has voted it has benefited the 
country. It is a sign of natural ignorance, 
of malice or of lack of knowledge to rail 
against woman’s voting. It is said woman 
does not want to vote, but this objection 
will be done away when women read and 
are given an opportunity to learn why 
they should vote. 


The Nashua Telegraph in its report of 
the lecture speaks of Miss Rand as an 
ambitious musician, a young woman of 
high character and fine attainments, 
womanly and pleasing as a speaker. 
+o 


WHY OUR DAUGHTERS SHOULD BE 
BUSINESS WOMEN. 





It is safe to assume that there is no 
mother who does not wish so to educate 
and train her daughter that she may cope 
more successfully with the responsibilities 
of womanhood than she herself has done. 
The pertinent question is, how shall she 

it? 

| in itself, is a complex task. 
Many and great are its responsibilities. 
But when we consider that, in addition, 
the average woman has the oversight of a 
house and wardrobe (if not the actual 
work), the duties of wifehood, of church 
and society, to say nothing of the often 
neglected but none the less imperative 
duties of self-improvement and preserva- 
tion of health, it is at once apparent that 
exceptional executive ability must be ex- 
ercised, or surely something will be 
crowded out. And too often, under the 
continuous strain, it is the responsibili- 
ties of motherhood that suffer most seri- 
ously from the crowding. 

The first step towards the adequate 
preparation of your daughter for her life 
work is to gain time and strength for 
personal oversight ; and a full realization 
of the magnitude of the responsibility will 
be found one of the most efficient spurs 
you can have. Remember that your 
brightest jewels will be the noble sons 
and daughters you have reared, and then 
determine if, when weighed against the 
divine task of soul building, there is not 
something less vital that can be left un- 
done? Is it not better to resort, if need 
be, to the simplest style of living and 
dressing? Your home, self and chil- 
dren can be neat and attractive, trough 
simple. As your children become old 
enough, let each have her share of the 
work. In the end, it will save time, 
lighten your labors, and make them inter- 
ested and helpful—a result worth at- 
tempting. 

Do not despair because you may be a 
woman of merely ordinary intelligence, 
perhaps from the middle class of society, 
History teaches us to look chiefly to the 
middle class for the strong and true, who 
shall sway the world and manage the 
affairs of State. You are now moulding 
the men and women into whose hands, in 
a few years, shall be given the sustaining 
and uplifting, the bearing aloft, ever 
higher, of our great inheritance,—a coun- 
try whose history teems with wise and 
valorous deeds, and a list of whose heroes 
contains the names of some of the grand- 
est souls yet born. Become inspired with 
history, with the great and good who 
have enacted its principal parts, that you 
in turn may inspire your children. 

Mothers, take courage. Rejoice in your 
Opportunity. Is it not infinitely more 
important to you and to your country 
that your sons and daughters be true citi- 
zens and patriots than that they live only 
for selfish aims and degenerate into mere 
money-getters and fashion plates? Hav- 
ing become thoroughly awakened, strive 
to inculcate those qualities and habits 
that shall render your daughter of the 


‘Zreatest degree of usefulness to herself 


and to society. See to it that she is taught 
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to preserve and improve her health. 
Teach her to extract the germ from what 
she studies, and leave the chaff. Teach 
her what books are worth reading. Teach 
her to do plain and nutritious cooking. 
Teach her the routine of housework, thet | 
she may understand the science of home- | 
keeping, even though only its superin- 
tendence devolve upon her; for no woman | 
is capable of rightly and intelligently | 
directing servants, who does not kuow | 
how to do the same work herself. Teach 
her plain sewing, that she may be merci- | 
ful to half-paid seamstresses. Teach | 
her to think for herself. Teach her 
that life is not a playhouse but a work- | 
shop, and that each woman has some | 
earnest work to do. Teach her it is not 
unwomanly to be thoughtful, intelligent 
and sensible. A healthy and well-balanced 
girl will not lose the freshness and joy of 
youth because ofa deep and serious under- 
current. 

You may sandwich in all the accom- 
plishments which circumstances render 
desirable and health permits, but make 
sure of the foundation first. 

And now, before you let this darling 
daughter leave the home nest for one of 
her very own, fit her to do some one 
thing well. Something by which she can 
earn a livelihood, if need be, by and by, 
and thus ensure her against the fate of so 
many left penniless by the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Then let her have two or three 
years’ practice upon her specialty in the 
great world of business. Do not neglect 
this, for, apart from perfecting herself by 
actual experience, she will gain in many 
other respects. 

She will come to know what business 
means — that it is plain, hard, uphill 
work, and not play, as some women imag- 
ine. She willlearn in this age of careless- 
ness, what it is to be prompt, to be accu- 
rate, to be straightforward, to be courte- 
ous, to be pains-taking, to be patient. 
She will learn to measure herself by 
others. She will learn what true man- 
hood is, for she will see men as they are, 
and not as they often seem after busi- 
ness hours are over. She will learn how 
to sympathize with and care for her hus- 
band, when she has one, because she will 
know what it is to be tired and worried. 
She will learn that it is especially trying 
toa man to wait for his meals or to have 
household woes poured into his ears while 
he is hungry. She will know the value 
of money, because she has earned it. If 
she has the rudiments of true woman- 
hood, she will learn to be courageous, 
because she will know her strength. She 
will be self-reliant, a help and not a hin- 
drance to all about her. 

With this training, she will be fitted 
for any position in life. Ifa home-maker, 
she will attack her duties from a business 
point of view. She will cut off unnec- 
essary work, condense and systematize 
the necessary, because she will know how, 
and will appreciate that the bulk of her 
time must be given to the development of 
the highest, best and noblest in herself 
and family; nay, more, she will reach out 
and bring into the light of her influence, 
many outside. Truly, her husband and 
children ‘‘shall rise up and call her 
blessed,” and will honor you for the wise 
practical and business training which 
has enabled her to make her worth ‘‘far 
above rubies.” 

Is it not worth the exertion? 

CLARA INMAN BINNING. 

Providence, R. I. 
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A GOOD CORRESPONDENCE PLAN, 


Harper’s Young People makes a good 
suggestion for girls. It describes an in- 
genious scheme devised by a class of 
young ladies at school together a few 
years ago. One of them, an English girl, 
thus explains it: 


There were nine of us in the class, and 
we were all promising to write to each 
other continually, but in our hearts we 
knew that such a correspondence could 
never be kept up. Finally one of the 
girls suggested a circulating letter, and 
the idea pleased us all. 

At the expiration of one month from 
the time we parted, the first girl wrete a 
letter telling what she had been doing 
and everything about herself which 
would be likely to interest the others. 
This letter was sent to the second girl, 
who, after reading it, wrote her own let- 
ter, and sent the two to the third. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and all the 
others in turn added their letters, until 
the ninth on the list sent them all to the 
first. Then the circuit was complete, and 
we had the circulating letters fairly under 
way. 

Now, of course, the envelope always 
contains nine letters, and each girl, when 
it comes to her, takes out her own letter, 
writes a new one telling what she had 
been doing in the meantime, and starts it 
on its travels again. 

You can have no idea how interesting 
it is to receive the letters, and how 
anxiously we all await their arrival when 
our turn comes. We have kept it up for 
nearly four years, and each time the let- 
ters come around the pleasure of reading 
what all the girls have to say seems to 











increase. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
¢ 


edals and Diplomas) 
World's Columbian 
Exposition. 
On the following articles, 
namely: 


h BREAKFAST COCOA, 

HP PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 

GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
‘VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 

C0004 BUTTER, 










For *‘ purity of material,” 
“excellent flavor.” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.. DORCHESTER. MASS. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 





A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 


Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 


for 10 cents. 
Address only Leaflet Department, 
Woman's JouRNAL Orricr, 


Boston, Mass. 
_- > — 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Bleke. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, ny 1eading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


_ Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








FREEDOM IN DRESS. 


It affords me pleasure to mention the 
fact that Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 131 
Tremont Street, Room 42, has after great 
effort perfected most pleasing effects in 
the Boston Rational Dress. I would also 
add that it may be of interest to our 
readers to know that Mrs. Hutchinson 
makes a special feature of infants’ and 
children’s clothing, as well as healthful 
gowns for mothers. All garments made 
are manufactured with a view to give 
absolute freedom to all vital organs. 
Friends in Boston and suburbs who are 
interested in the cause should make a 
point of visiting her rooms. Those at a 
distance who would know more about the 
Boston Rational Dress as well a health- 
ful clothing would do well so send for 
circulars. ARENA. 

——>——_—_ 

THIN and impure blood is made rich 
and healthful by taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It braces up the nerves and gives 
renewed strength. 
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The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
roduct; elasticit and 

power in clinch, It allows the use of very small nails,’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised In a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method o 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smi 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WORLD'S 
pongeee what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 








A medal and diploma worded ; 


smoothness combined with holding 


manufacture,” and “quality of 


by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 


ith. 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


in the buildings. 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, by hammers only. 


Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. _—<-_ 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, 
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QUALITY, ; 
WORKMANSHIP, a 

And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 






Sense 
Corset Waist. 






MODERN Ideas of is Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress ar N,N Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons, 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape fast d butt won't pull 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes ; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
( Send for illustrated circular © 
RRIS BROS. Manufact and Pat te 
Tene Opice—34\ Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuNoO- 
Tron and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping -car to Chicago. 

For UNION ry and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
‘ iy BM, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 4.90, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 











For AYER JUNCTION and FITCHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 
téme-tables can be obtained at p 3 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —Fror— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited. via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00 P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston f¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 





HYPERTRICHOSIS. 


(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat- 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A 
process, sure and gentle, approved b 
Abe lutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT. mark or return. 
MOLEs removed als», leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited. and strictly confi- 
dential. Sealed circular on applicaticn. 

Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 
tly Reorganized 


Hospitals and Loon te Seested 
8 an nD 
Equa! privileges for both pAoog 


Hon. Edward Avery,President, 53 State SL 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


@44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-yeare’ 
ed course of Lectures, Q Labora ; and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MansHalr? SoHo 
Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. ane 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1894. 
Four years’ raded enum Lec » E Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information a BY 

EM B 














LACK WELL, M.D., Draw, 
321 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her ti also 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Hetreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Lay | given wholly to city practice. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
i at nes omaee es esdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
lectures given day evenings at 7, to ls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. ot 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 

ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 











Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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NATIONAL-~AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


(Concluded from Third Page.) 


make it attractive and have plenty on 
hand for distribution. However, the 
three thousand ordered failed to satisfy 
the demand, and they were evidently re- 
garded as desirable souvenirs, being in- 
quired for at the Bureau of Information 
even after the Department Congress was 
a thing of the past. A few of them were 
saved, and they sold readily at the head- 
quarters in the Woman’s Building for ten 
cents each. 

Not exactly the work of our Associa- 
tion, but performed by its active mem- 
bers, was that of the Conference Commit- 
tee upon Civil Law and Government, also 
in the Woman’s Congress, Carrie Lane 
Chapman, chairman. Instead of the con- 
ferences in a room seating about four hun- 
dred persons, which it was expected this 
committee would have charge of, such 
was the interest manifested in the subject 
that, in response to the earnest requests 
received from a number of persons unable 
to gain admission to these conferences on 
account of the crowds always in attend- 
ance, this committee was granted the use 
of one of the large auditoriums (seating 
2,500) in the afternoons, and for the rest 
of the week its meetings were the source 
of main interest in the afternoons, when 
the general Congress held no sessions, but 
many other minor meetings were going 
on. Too much praise cannot be given to 
Mrs. Chapman, who so ably fulfilled the 
duties of this onerous position. 

During the entire Congress our presi- 
dent, Miss Anthony, was constantly in 
demand, and was to be seen, always fol- 
lowed by interested groups of women, 
going from meeting to meeting in this 
great building, and everywhere crowds 
went to hear her. 

Mrs. Stone, who spoke both in the main 
Congress and in our own Department Con- 
gress, as well as in that of the National 
Council of Women, was greeted with ap- 

lause wherever she appeared, and great 
nterest was expressed to see and hear 
the pioneers of our movement. 

At the Government Congress, held 
early in August, our N. A. W. 5S. A. re- 
ceived, by request of its officers, permis- 
sion of the committee in charge to hold 
four sessions under the auspices of the 
Association, and was also placed in charge 
of the closing session of the Government 
Congress itself. Our audiences were 
larger than those in attendance upon the 
main Congress, which upon one occasion 
adjourned its session to attend vurs. Hon. 
Wm. Dudley Foulke, acting chairman of 
the Governmental Congress, said in his 
opening address that at one time his com- 
mittee was so discouraged by the apathy 
of the eminent men whom they sought 
to interest in their preparations for the 
Congress, that they were almost inclined 
to abandon their plans, but that the inter- 
est and encouragement of the women in- 
duced them to carry out the original inten- 
tions of the Congress Auxiliary. 

Our Association united with the Na- 
tional Council of Women, of which it is a 
member, to ask for space for headquarters 
in the immense room in the Woman’s 
Building devoted to organizations. Our 
space was ema)l, but it adjoined that 
given to the National Council, and being 
left without barrier on that side gave it 
all the advantages of the larger spaee. 

Here we had a large desk, and from the 
first of June to the close of the Fair Miss 
Lucy Anthony was in daily attendance, 
receiving callers, giving information and 
distributing literature. For contributions 
to the latter, the Association owes thanks 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Woman's 
Tribune, Mrs. Caroline Buell, of the N. 
Ww. c. T. U., for several thousand fran- 
chise leaflets, and to Mrs. Rosa Miller 
Avery for some hundreds of pretty gift 
cards, with an original sentiment adorned 
by a good picture of the Liberty Statue 
of New York harbor. 

A placard was kept in a prominent posi- 
tion, announcing the date and place of 
this convention. An excellent method of 
distributing literature, originated by our 
custodian, Miss Lucy Anthony, was to 

lace our leaflets upon the pedestals of the 

usts which had such a prominent poai- 
tion in the centre of the main hall. These 
busts were the work of the talented young 
sculptor, Miss Adelaide Johnson, of this 
city; they were portraits of Lucretia 
Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony, and 
Dr. Winslow, and there was always a 
crowd of spectators surrounding them, 
who eagerly took the literature. 

In the typewriters’ room the champion 
women typewriters gave exhibitions of 
speed to admiring visitors who were glad 
to secure a typewritten slip from their 
hands. Miss Anthony thought of fur- 
nishing them with brief equal suffrage 
sentiments, of which they, being in sym- 
pathy with our work, gladly availed 
themselves as copy, so that from this 
source also woman suffrage influence 
flowed during the Exposition months. 

Our president spent nearly four months 
in the Exposition city, and our vice-pres- 
ident-at-large, over three months. They 
were both heard more than once in the 
noonday Congress before referred to, 
and in a number of other places where 
they brought our question before the cos- 
mopolitan audiences which the Exposi- 
tion brought together. 

The thanks of the Association are due 
to Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns, of Minne- 
sota, for her assistance in raising funds 
to furnish our space. 

But especially do we, as an organiza- 
tion, owe gratitude to the faithful work 
of our custodian, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 
who, at a salary which barely covered the 
living expenses in Chicago, labored faith- 
fully in the interest of our work, devising 
means of extending the influences of our 
Association in every possible way, and 
during the long wearing months never 
flagged in her zeal and devction. 

The report was received with applause. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell said it con- 
tained one error. It had been stated that 
Mrs. Stone spoke both in the main Con- 
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gress of Representative Women and in 
the Department Congresses. Mrs. Stone 
spoke in the Department Congress of 
the N.A.W.S.A., and at the dress 
reform meeting of the Woman’s National 
Council, and at some of the overflow 
meetings ; but she was not on the program 
of the main Congress of Representative 
Women. The report was adopted, with 
this correction. 

A letter was read by Mrs. Avery from 
Mrs. Sewall, and one from Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s secretary, expressing regret that 
she could not receive the delegates to the 
convention. 

The report of the Kansas Campaign 
Committee was given by its chairman, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns. Mrs. Carrie L. 
Chapman-Catt made a strong appeal for 
Kansas. The roll of States was called; 
each in response pledged what it could; 
enthusiasm ran high, and $2,200 was 
raised for the Kansas campaign. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


The report of the Press Commiteee was 
given by Mrs. Dietrick, and that of the 
treasurer by Mrs. Upton. The receipts of 
the year had been $2,992.62, the expenses 
$2,936.90, balance $5572. The detailed 
report will be given later. 

The vice-president took the chair. Miss 
Mary Hay, Miss Yates, Mrs. Kendrick, 
Miss Isabel Howland, Mrs. Haslett and 
Mrs. Bennett were chosen as tellers, and 
the election of officers took place. The 
list of officers has already begn published. 
Miss Anthony was escorted back to the 
chair by the State presidents of New 
York and Kansas, and was received with 
waving handkerchiefs. 

A telegram of greeting from the Na- 
tional W.C.T.U. was received and 
answered. 

Miss Kate Field was called upon, and 
made a brief address, declaring her be- 
lief in an educated suffrage, with equal 
rights for men and women. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


This was ‘Presidents’ Evening,” and 
was devoted to brief addresses from 
State presidents,—Miss Laura Clay of 
Kentucky, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham of 
Michigan, Mrs. Mary Bennett of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mrs. Claudia Howard 
Maxwell of Georgia (who responded with 
a poem), Mrs. Clara B. Colby|of Nebraska, 
Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf of New 
York, Mrs. Virginia D. Young of South 
Carolina, Mrs. Ella Kendrick of Con- 
necticut (in the absence of Mrs. Hooker), 
Mrs. L. M. Stansbury of Colorado, Mrs. 
Lucretia Blankenburg of Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. Laura M. Johns and Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs of Kansas. Mr. James L. Hughes 
of ‘Toronto, president of the Domin- 
ion Women’s Enfranchisement Associa- 
tion, was called upon and responded in 
an earnest speech. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


The death of Miss Anna E)la Carroll 
was announced. Miss Anthony spoke of 
Miss Carro)l’s important services to her 
country, and of her ungrateful treatment 
by Congress. A resolution of sympathy 
for Miss Carroll’s sister was passed, anda 
collection of $40 was taken up to be applied 
to the expenses of the illness and funeral. 

Jeannie Deans, of Virginia, spoke of 
the work for colored women and children, 
and said that after the last suffrage con- 
vention, one of the delegates gave $1,000 
for that work. Women had obtained the 
ear of the South in behalf of the educa- 
tion of colored women. She spoke hope- 
fully of their future. 

Miss Anthony said she had not heard 
80 fine a speech since the days of Sojourn- 
er Truth. ‘Sojourner used to tell us in 
the old days that she had lived forty years 
in slavery inthe Empire State and forty 
years in freedom, and she could make 
the best speech of any of us,and she could 
not read or write. When we wanted to 
teach her, she used to say the place where 
the larnin’ ought to be wasa)l growed up. 
But you see the place can be opened, and 
the colored women can be developed ; and 
this is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times.” 

Mrs. Colby presented greetings from 
Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper. Miss An- 
thony said there was no person she was 
more glad to have represented. 

Miss Gillette gave a sketch of the work 
of Wimodaughsis. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee was presented by its chairman, Mr. 
Henry B. Blackwell. ‘The resolutions 
were taken up one by one, discussed, 
amended, and finally adopted as published 
last week. When the memorial resolu- 
tion for Mrs. Lucy Stone and others was 
reached, Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler, of 
South Dakota, said that as Mrs. Stone 
had been ‘‘the first person to heed our 
struggle in South Dakota,” she moved 
the adoption of the resolution by a rising 
vote. Mrs. Josephine K. Henry and Miss 
Laura Clay, of Kentucky, moved to have 
the resolution for Mrs. Stone separated 
from that for the many other friends of 
the cause who had passed away during 
the year, and who had all been included 
in one resolution. This was done, and 
the resolution was adopted by a standing 
vote, in which, at the request of a lady in 
the audience, the convention as well as 
the delegates were allowed to participate. 
A resolution of sympathy with Mrs. 
Stone’s husband and daughter was also 
passed. 

The Executive Committee had voted in 
favor of making Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man National Organizer. Miss Anthony 
explained the reasons for this to the con- 
vention, which ratified the action of the 
Executive Committee. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


There was a large attendance. Senator 
Peffer and Representatives Simpson, 
Davis, Broderick, Curtis and Baker, of 
Kansas, and Representative Coffeen, of 
Wyoming, were introduced to the audi- 
ence and were received with applause, 
and made brief but good speeches ex- 
pressing their belief in equal rights for 
women. Hon. Simon Wolf, of the Dis- 





trict of Columbia, said: ‘As an Amer- 
ican citizen, I believe in universal suf- 
frage. As the son of a race which for 
centuries has been hounded and per- 
secuted, I can understand how you women 
feel. In America to-day, the Jew stands 
on an equality with other men, and it is 
only a question of time when woman will 
stand side by side with her husband, on 
equal terms before God and man.” 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, of New 
York, in the course of her address, told 
the following incident: ‘Victor Hugo, 
Honorary President of the Woman sSuf- 
frage League in France, said, ‘We have 
one slave in France, and that is woman.’ 
When the statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World was sent to this country, Vic- 
tor Hugo was asked to write a sentiment 
in the little book that was to accompany 
the statue. He was then lying at the 
point of death. He wrote, with difficulty: 
‘The statue is nothing, but the idea it 
embodies is everything.’ The pen dropped 
from his fingers, and his family thought 
he had passed away, but he took the pen 
up again, and added, ‘For liberty is 
woman, and woman is liberty.’ These 
were the last words he wrote.”’ 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young spoke on 
‘‘Woman Suffrage in South Carolina,” 
and Rev. Ida C. Hultin on ‘*The Crown- 
ing Race.” Grace Greenwood, ex-Sen- 
ator Bruce, and Miss Windeyer, of Aus- 
tralia, were introduced and responded 
briefly. Rev. Anna H. Shaw made the 
collection speech, and the convention 
adjourned in high good humor. The next 
meeting will be held in Atlanta. 

—_—— +r - 


REFORM DRESS. 


The star article in the mid-winter or 
February number of the Arena is entitled 
‘*Rational Dress for Women,” a sympo- 
sium which contains many persuasive and 
unanswerable arguments in favor of 
hygienic and comfortable dress. The 
contributors are Mrs. Frances E. Russell, 
chairman of the Dress Committee of the 
National Council of Women; Dr. Emily 
Bruce, of Boston, who gives a physician’s 
view; Miss Laura Lee, the well known 
artist of this city, and Miss H. J. Wescott, 
also of Boston, who relate some of their 
experiences in visiting the World’s Fair 
in the Syrian costume; Miss Isis B. Mar- 
tin, public school librarian of Wichita, 
Kan., and Mrs. Hattie C. Flower, wife of 
the editor of the Arena, who tells of 
eight months’ experience in the Syrian 
costume. The article is beautifully illus- 
trated with portraits and with represen- 
tations of various picturesque costumes. 

The Arena says editorially : 


The progress which this great move- 
ment is making is most gratifying, be- 
cause it shows that men and women are 
coming into a higher and nobler world of 
thought. Recently there was a brilliant 
symposium by young ladies and gentle- 
tlemen belonging to the University of 
Minnesota, in favor of rational dress. 
Bicycle clubs have been formed in various 
cities which have adopted the Syrian or 
Boston Rational costumes; and it is in- 
deed significant that so conservative a 
paper as the New York Herald should 
award a prize for the best bicycle costume 
to the lady who made such an admirable 
common-sense outfit as that shown in our 
symposium. At the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Alliance and Indus- 
trial Union of California, Mrs. Mary F. 
Merrill, the brilliant vice-president of 
that organization, and the universally 
loved Mrs. Nettie Baker Snow, appeared 
on the platform in rational costume, which 
they christened the ‘‘Arena Costume.” 
They were received with applause, and 
enthusiastically congratulated by men 
and women of sterling common-sense. 
The rational dress movement is bound to 
succeed, for it is right that it should suc- 
ceed, and the force of events, as well as 
the spirit of the new time, favors its 
triumph. 
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MISTRESS OF A DAHABEEYAH. 


From a far away friend comes a letter 
with fascinating heading, of a large daha- 
beeyeh under full sail. Seven solemn 
birds in a row surmount the legend 
‘*Seven Hathors,’’which we suppose to be 
the post-office. (What isa ‘‘hathor’? A 
species of the sacred ibis, perhaps?) The 
boat with broad sails, gliding gently be- 
tween the low Egyptian shores, brings up 
lotus-eating visions; but life is not all 
laziness even on the upper Nile, for our 
correspondent says: 

Just now, I am mistress of a big daha- 
beeyeh, for Mr. W. has been called into 
Nubia, to join a party of archzologists. 
The responsibility of directing and con- 
trolling a large sailing boat and twenty 
Arabs without a dragoman, has not hither- 
to been among my activities. But here is 
my opportunity to prove, by a month’s 
experience, if it can profitably become a 
business for women. 
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A LECTURE ON BEDROOMS. 


‘‘Listener,” in the Boston Transcript, 
says: 

The lecture on bedrooms, in Mrs. Mi- 
nerva Tobey’s talks on domestic hygiene 
and economy, was of interest toeverybody ; 
but it is altogether probable that no one, 
unless it be Mrs. Tobey herself, has ever 
slept in such a room as the one which she 
pronounces necessary. Its requirements, 
in brief, are these: A southeastern or 
southwestern outlook; an open fireplace; 
a warm air register at breathing height— 
not on the floor; a hard-wood floor, with 
rugs; walls hard-plastered and painted, 
or papered with non-absorbent washable 








Wa 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








paper; a metal bed, with an air mattress; 
plain furniture without upholstering, and 
no window draperies except those which 
can be washed easily. Nearly every bed- 
room of modern construction or arrange- 
maent possesses some One of these require- 
ments at least, but where are all of them 
to be found together? Though such rooms 
are so scarce as to be practically non- 
existent, it is none the legs true that every 
one of Mrs. Tobey’s specifications is 
founded on sound hygiene and plain com- 
mon sense. Of course it was not neces- 
sary to mention that no sleeping-room 
should ever bave a stationary wash-stand 
or any kind of connection with a sewer. 


—<~@>———————— 
EDUCATION IN HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


About seventy-five ladies met last Mon- 
day afternoon at the residence of Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, in this city, to form 
a Massachusetts auxiliary to the National 
Household Economic Association. It 
aims to educate women throughout the 
State, by means of clubs, to a thorough 
understanding of all branches of house 
hold science, such as the preparation 
of food, the arrangements for plumb- 
ing, and the construction of houses. Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey, vice-president for 
Massachusetts of the National Associa- 
tion, presided. Interesting remarks were 
made by Mrs. James T. Fields, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells and Mrs. Ellen B. 
Dietrick. Letters were read from Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Mrs. H. M. 
Plunkett, editor of the sanitary column 
of the New York Independent, and Mrs. 


Mead, president of Mt. Holyoke College. | 


The organization will be perfected at the 
next meeting. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The League held its annual 


meeting on Feb. 26, at 3 Park Street, the | 


president, Mrs. E. B. Dietrick, in the 
chair. Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, vice-presi- 
dent of the Colorado Woman Suffrage 
Association, gave an interesting account 


of the campaign preceding the recent vic- | 


tory in that State. The League voted to 
send five dollars to the Kansas Campaign 
Committee, and to have a table at the 
Suffrage Fair next November. Officers 
for the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

HTonorary President—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

President—Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick 

Vice-Presidents—Henry B. Blackwell, Miss 
Julia C. Clarke, Mrs. Burgess. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Clara K. Hill. 

Secretary—Miss Catherine Wilde. 


oe <2 -_ 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 
There is no more effective way to aid 


the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 


of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a | 


corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 


THE DRAMA. 
| << 


HOLLIs STREET.—Mr. E. H. Sothern 
| will close his performances of *‘Sheridan, 
| or the Maid of Bath,” at the Hollis thig 
| week. On Monday he will produce the 
| greatest of his earlier successes, *‘Lord 
|Chumley.” This play first showed Mr. 
Sothern’s ability as a comedy star, and it 

seems to retain its attractiveness. As the 
apparently stupid, stuttering scion of 
nobility, who in reality quickly grasps 
| the situation, perf .rms almost heroic self. 
| Sacrifice, and sets everything right, Mr. 
| Sothern has opportunity to exhibit a wide 
| range of emotion, embracing the comedy, 
the pathetic and the strongly dramatic. 
|““Lord Chumley” will be given at every 
| Performance of the week, including the 
| Matinees, except Saturday night, when 
| Mr. Sothern will offer a new play, entitled 
| ‘The Way to Win a Woman,” by Jerome 
| K. Jerome, the English humorist. This 
will be Mr. Sothern’s last week here. 

| Rap OTE 

| SUNDAY evening, March 4, will be the 
| annual benefit tendered Assistant Man- 
ager Charles J. Rich of the Hollis. Mr. 
Rich has made many friends through his 
courtesy and strict integrity. Every 
season since the opening of the Hollis it 
has occurred. Next Sunday night’s pro- 
gramme will contain the names of the 
best-known professionals — Peter F. 
Dailey, Miss May Irwin, Miss Ada Lewis 
and Mr. Andrew Mack, Miss Camille 
D’Arville, La Regonlacita, and her two 
sisters, La Preciosa, La Graciosa, and the 
Venus Quartette, the Schubert Male 
Quartette, Mr. James B. Radcliffe, Mr. 
Harry Fisher, Mr. H. W. Wright, Mr. 
Edward Harrigan, Jr., and the Banjo, 
Mandolin and Guitar Club, of twenty four 
| Musicians, with Edmund Clark as leader. 
| Other artists’ names will be announced in 
| the Boston Sunday papers. The event 
| will be brilliant and entertaining. 








COLUMBIA.—Mr., Edward Harrigan and 
his famous New York company will 
| begin an engagement at the Columbia, 
Monday, March 6, and ‘The Leather 
Patch’’ has been selected as the opening 
| play. Mr. Harrigan will receive the 
| heartiest of welcomes, and the reappear- 
ance of the company and David Braham’s 
songs will draw large audiences. ‘I'he 
_ play tells how an old undertaker, in order 
/to avenge himself on his brow-beating 
wife, feigns death, first making a will 
leaving everything to his son. ‘That son 
| Sews the last testament of his honored 
sire under a leather patch on an old pair 
| of breeches. The trousers are stolen by 
| a negro grave-digger, who sells them to a 
| Baxter Street old-clothes dealer. Every- 
| thing ends happily. Mr. Harrigan will 
| bring from New York his entire company 
and scenery. The prices will be one dul- 
| lar during Mr. Harrigan’s engagement. 


———_>—_—_. 


GRAND OPERA.—On Monday ever 
there will be a revival of that intens 
interesting and romantic drama of ine 
/and love in Russia, Bartley Campbell’s 
“Siberia.” Twelve years have passed 
| since this play was first presented, but its 
return promises to be as great and 
artistic a success as ever. It is a stirring 
| drama, full of surprises and startling 
| pictures, with a love story of wonderful 
power. ‘‘Siberia” will be presented all 
the week, with Thursday and Saturday 
matinees. April 9 is the date of return 
of the Boston Grand Opera House stock 
company to the home theatre. On this 
occasion a new play, ‘“The Diplomat,” by 
Edward M. Alfriend, will be produced. 
| In scenic effects it will be one of the best 
| productions of the season. 
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BOWDOIN SQUARE. —‘“‘ The Limited 
Mail,” with its many sensational effects, 
is doing a good business this week. Next 
week another sensational play, new to 
Boston, called ** Patent Applied For,” will 
be the attraction at this house. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 





| New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
; Monday, March 5,3.30 P. M., Memorial to Elizabeth 
P. Peabody. 





Europe—Miss Lydia M. Dame will take a small 
party abroad in June for travel in England and on 
the Continent. For circular, address Miss DAME, 
111 Green St., Lynn, Mass. 


such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their | 


discretion, to the support or improvement of the | 


paper, and the promotion of the principles which 


it advocates. 
enibiitijcuamms 


NEW PREMIUM. 


For two new subscribers to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, at the trial price of $1.50 each 
for the first year, we will send, postpaid, 
acopy of Mrs. Helen Campbell’s admirable 
book, ‘‘Women and Wage-Earners.”’ 





LADIES are asked to see the new Silk 
Waists, Lace Jabots and Fichus that 
Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, is showing 
this week. Unusual taste is used in select- 
ing them, and you are asked to see them. 





MRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 


“We do not know which to admire the most, Me 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”’—oston /lera/d Price, $2.00, 


Contemporary Pub. Co, 5 Beekman St , N.Y. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


183 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spe.tacles in @ 
|case. The finder will please leave them at the 
| WOMAN’s JOURNAL oOffive, 3 Park Street, and 
| receive a reward for the trouble. 


| Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by @ 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St 








The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at eary rates for classes,small partie 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





“MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 





Has opened, this week, a depart- 


ment for 


ilk Waists, Lace Jabots, 


—aAND— 


os LO BUS. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 1- 
| to 20 days. No pay till cnred- 
DR. J. STEPHEN . Lebaron, ¥>'> 


| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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